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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
——~o—— 

HE most important event of the week is the announcement 

made on Wednesday by Lord Lansdowne in the House 
of Lords that he intends, at an early date, to introduce a Bill 
for the reform of the House of Lords. We have dealt with 
the subject as a whole elsewhere, but may say here that, though 
the official details of the Bill have not been disclosed, it is 
generally understood that they will follow the lines set forth 
in Lord Curzon’s recent speech summarised by us last week. 
Whether the Bill will deal solely with the composition of the 
House of Lords, or whether it will also deal with the powers of 
the House, remains to be seen. If it does not deal with the 
powers, it will only be because it is thought better that they 
should be dealt with in amendments to the Parliament Bill. 

It may be well in this context to recall the fact that the 
Leaders of the Opposition have already expressed most clearly 
their willingness to accept reasonable proposals for strictly 
limiting the powers of the Upper House. They admit that 
the House of Commons must be the predominant partner in 
the Legislature and that this predominance shall have a special 
application to finance. In the case of pure Money Bills they 
make no claim for co-ordinate powers on behalf of the Lords. 
The House of Lords will abandon any legal as well as any 
practical claim to touch these, provided that proper security 
is given against tacking, and that Bills labelled Money Bills 
shall be such in fact as well as in name. They are willing also 
that the decision as to what is a Money Bill and what is not 
shall be left to an external tribunal. In regard to general 
legislation, they also make no claim to equality of powers with 
the Commons. Al! they ask is that in cases of deadlock, and 
where they deem that there is doubt as to the real wishes 
of the people, legislation on which the House of Commons 
insists shall not come into operation till the voters have had a 
right to express their opinion at a poll of the people. To 
assert in these circumstances that the House of Lords claims 
to control or defy the will of the nation or to set up an aristo- 
cratic against a democratic Constitution is utterly absurd. 


Hardly less important than Lord Lansdowne’s announce- 
ment was that made by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, also dealt with 
by us elsewhere, that he intends on Thursday to introduce a 
Bill setting forth the manner in which certain Bills may be 
referred toa poll of the people. We note with satisfaction 
that Lord Balfour has dropped the ugly, though for a time 
useful, word “ Referendum.” Everybody understands refer- 
ring &@ measure to the decision of the master of both Houses, 
and, again, there can be no mistake as to the meaning of a 
poll of the Parliamentary electors. The more the Constitu- 








tional crisis is studied, and the more opinion develops in the 
matter, the more it is seen that the soundest and most demo- 
cratic solution of the problem is involved in an appeal to 
the people. The introduction of a Bill establishing the 
machinery for taking a Poll of the People will be most 
welcome as showing how easy it is to make use of our present 
electoral machinery for the purpose of referring specific and 
disputed legislative enactments to the decision of the voters. 





We desire to say a word as to the preposterous suggestion 
that the Swiss can take a poll of the people because 
they are a small country, while we cannot take one because 
we are a large country. Such reasoning would apply just as 
well to a general election. The Swiss voter differs in no 
essentials from the British. We refuse to admit that he is 
more intelligent or more politically capable, or, again, that the 
subjects which are referred to him are less complicated than 
those which would be referred to our voters. Let any 
one look at the list of Swiss enactments which have been 
referred in recent years, and it will be seen that they 
touch every form of legislation, from increasing the 
obligations of military service to the problem of the tarifl 
or to such moral and philanthropic subjects as the forbidding 
of the sale of absinthe as dangerous to the health and social 
welfare of the community, or, again, as the nationalisation of 
the railways. We do not of course allege that the Swiss people 
always decide rightly, but at any rate they can and do decide 
as seems good to them, and thus exercise a potent veto on the 
legislative projects of their representatives. Perhaps, as a 
Swiss jurist has said, the best way to realise the benefits of the 
popular vote is to consider the mass of legislative enactments 
which have never been even introduced because of the know- 
ledge that they would have to be referred to the people and 
that the people would not tolerate them. 

There has during the week been a good deal of comment 
jocular and otherwise, on the talk of the United States 
annexing Canada. President Taft, who lost no time in 
dissociating himself from the Chauvinism of Mr. Champ Clark 
and Mr. Bennet, alluded to the subject in a sensible speech at 
a Freemasons’ banquet on Monday night, in which he 
expressed the belief that under Reciprocity the two nations 
would be drawn together not by political union but by closer 
business and social relations. He had none of 
“those dreams afflicting certain people with lively imaginations, 
some of whom are only innocent, but others of whom have a 
slightly different motive from territorial aggrandisement. I have 
come to know the people of Canada, to understand their aspira- 
tions and their belief in independence, and in their future as an 
independent Government. We have Alaska, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. Heaven knows we’ve enough, and, before we look 
out for other burdens and responsibilities, let us show the world 
that we can most perfectly bear those we have.” 

We hope that after this the foolish attempt to raise a scare 
over the vagaries of interested Congressmen will die down. 
The new Commercial Treaty between the United States and 
Japan has unexpectedly been completed and has been pre- 
sented to the United States Senate, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of which has reported favourably upon it. The 
Washington correspondent of the Times says that the Treaty 
omits the old clause which reserved to both countries the right 
to restrict by law the immigration of one another's labourers 
Everyone who remembers the dangerous outbursts of Japano. 
phobia on the Pacific Slope will not need to be told that this 
omission will be very unpopular there. But the omission is a 
good sign, in that it shows that Japan is abiding loyally by 
the present informal understanding and that the United 
States Government is willing to leave the situation as it is, 








Another interesting question is whether this sudden new 
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labour which has been thrown on the United States Senate 
will delay the consideration of the Reciprocity Agreement 
with Canada. 


On Wednesday Djavid Bey began his Budget statement in 
the Turkish Chamber. His polite references to French 
friendship tend to bear out the reports that a new Turkish 
loan is soon to be issued in France, and that French contraets 
will be accepted for the construction of new roads in Turkey. 
He hoped that British capital would also be employed more 
widely m Turkey. Loans would be necessary for two or three 
years more, but the Government had a right to be confident 
that an increase in revenue and economical administration 
would enable them to balance their Budget at the end of that 
time. Under the control of Sir Richard Crawford, the Customs 
revenue had increased by £300,000 in the past year. 


The German Agricultural Council has held its annual 
“ Agrarian week” in Berlin, and the German Emperor at- 
tended the meeting yesterday week and made a most amusing 
speech, in which he described the reclamation of marsh lands 
on his estate at Cadinen in East Prussia. After draining 
315 acres of marsh land the Kaiser set to work, with the aid 
of Herr Hagenbeck, to improve the breed of his milch cattle 
by crossing them with the Bos zebu Indicus major. Here the 
Emperor observed that when he said “ major” they must not 
suppose that the beast, admirable as he was, would find his 
way into the Prussian army, certainly not into the ranks of 
staff officers. He regretted that he could not show photographs 
of the calves “ because the animals could not be made to stand 
still,” but exhibited a painting which indicated their enormous 
size. The Kaiser then told the following story of his ex- 
periences as a young officer. He said :— 

“T once saw a booth in a fair at Potsdam with the announcement 
* Progeny of a beaver and a duck to be seen here.’ I produced my 
obol and went in to see what it was like. Inside the booth I found 
a man, who came up to me in great distress and said, ‘ Herr 
Leutnant, a dreadful thing has a. The progeny is dead— 
but the parents are still alive. I then asked to see the parents, 
upon which the man showed me a large coop, and said, ‘Sometimes 
they are outside and then you can see them, and sometimes they 
are inside, and then you can’t see them.’” 
The Kaiser’s speech is to be welcomed, not only as a specimen 
of that rare product—a royal sense of the ludicrous—but as 
a proof of his complete return to health. 


The special correspondent of the Times in Portugal sends a 
Jong despatch to Monday’s issue on the prosecution of Senhor 
Franco, the ex-Dictator, before the Supreme Court of Lisbon. 
The trial resulted in his acquittal, on the ground that his acts 
as Dictator are covered by the general amuesty of May, 1908 ; 
but Senhor Franco still remains in exile. The correspondent, 
recalling what was written of the Dictator in 1907, attributes 
the collapse of his experiment to his magnanimity, and notes 
that his prosecution was demanded by Viscount Ribeiro 
Brava, who had been denounced by Monarchist papers as 
“the quintessence of monarchical corruption,” and had been 
arrested, along with Dr. Affonso Costa, the present Minister 
ef Justice, on a charge of high treason in 1908. Yet Dr. 
Costa telegraphed to the Times in October last that it was 
“the intention of the Government to seeure the complete 
independence of the judiciary,” though four out of the five 
jedges of the Court of Appeal who acquitted Senhor Franco 
were promptly transferred to Goa by Dr. Costa’s orders. In 
these circumstances the Times correspondent finds it impos- 
sible to acquit the Government of overriding the judiciary or 
Dr. Costa of vindictiveness towards Senhor Franco. 


On Monday, in the House of Commons, Mr. Wedgwood 
made a statement about the letter written to Mr. Ginnell in 
which he had eharged the Speaker with partiality in choosing 
speakers in the debates. It will be remembered that this 
accusation—the grossest that could possibly be brought 
against a Speaker—was made known to the House on Friday 
week, the letter having been printed in an Irish newspaper to 
which it had been handed by Mr. Ginnell. On Friday week 
Mr. Wedgwood merely explained that his letter to Mr. Ginnell 
was private, and that he .was amazed to learn that it had been 
printed. Mr. Ginnell was not in the House. On Monday 
both Mr. Wedgwood and Mr. Ginnell made statements. 
Mr. Wedgwood said that on Friday week he had been 
taken by surprise and did not appreciate the bearing 


. ene ae 
of the affair on the position and honour of the Speak 
on the honour of the House. He mightshelter himself “e = 
the sanctity of private eorrespondence, but he mr 
todoso. He had writtenthe letter on the spur of the m - 
and he now offered a full and unreserved apology to 
Speaker and to the House, and withdrew any pa 
which were wrong or objectionable. This straightforw 
apology was at once accepted by the Speaker, - 


Mr. Ginnell, instead of apologising, made a long and 
unimpressive explanation. He apologised, indeed, to 
Wedgwood for having published the letter, but went oni, 
say that, as it was not marked “private,” he sent it to the Press 
“in discharge of a public duty,” so that people might know 
how business was conducted in the House. He had no wis) 
to be personal; his only motive was to denounce a syater 
which no Speaker could work impartially. The Speaker then 
explained that the practice of using a list of speakers furnishe 
by the Party Whips was followed only in “ full-dress” debates 
It was a convenient practice, and he should continue to ask for 
this assistance. On the motion of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Ginngll 
was suspended for a week. There is of, course, an underlyin 
truth in what Mr. Ginnell said, and im another mouth than his 
the matter might have been discussed with some profit anj 
without a preposterous affront to one of the most able anj 
fair-minded Speakers who bave ever held office. The sup- 
pression of the private member is, in fact, an inherent evil of 
an over-rigid Party system, and it is not likely to be removed 
so long as that system exists. To our mind the most curious 
part of the episode was that a complaint should have come from 
Mr. Wedgwood, who has been given more tether than most 
free lances, and that Mr. Ginnell should have been supported 
by some Irish and Labour Members who have always received 
conspicuous consideration from the Speaker. 


On Monday Mr. Hobhouse made a statement as to some 
alterations in conneetion with the financial arrangements 
for the current year. The surplus for the year 1909-10 was 
expected to be £4,300,000, imstead of £2,970,000 as was 
anticipated Jast July. Certain adjustments were proposed 
between local and national taxation, and certain concessions 
were to be made to licenee-holders. The principal alteration 
was that the Government intended to take over the whole of 
the charges for the pauper old-age pensioners, while, as a 
set-off, they would revert to their original plan of retaining the 
whole of the Land Values duty. 


We may note that in the course of the discussion Mr. Hob. 
house unnounced that before long the total cost of old-age 
pensions would be £12,700,000. We cannot refrain from 
pointing out once more that when Mr. Asquith originally 
introduced the Old-Age Pensions Bill he declared that the 
pensions would not cost more than six millions. At that time we 
ventured to predict that we should be lucky if we escaped with 
less than twice the sum; and it has turned out that our pre- 
diction was correct. But it is difficult to exaggerate the 
incompetence (to use no stronger word) of those who are foreed 
to admit that their estimates are just a hundred per cent. too 
low. 


On Tuesday the Parliament {Bill was’ introduced in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Asquith. After pointing out that 
the Bill was identical with that introduced last year, be gave 
a history of the events leading up to its introduction. The 
House of Lords had theoretically co-ordinate and co-equal 
powers with the House of Commons, not only as regards 
ordinary legislation but also as regards Money Bills; but in 
reality the legal relation between the Houses had ceased to 
bear any resemblance to the actual fact. It was admitted 
that the House of Lords could not be allowed to dissolve 
Parliament at its pleasure, as would be implied by the right 
to reject Money Bills ; and even as regarded other measures it 
was admitted that at some undefined time the House of Lords 
must yield to the will of the electorate. For the ten years 
from 1895 to 1905 the Constitutional question was dormant, 
but only because we lived then under the unebecked rule of 4 
single Chamber. The climax of the four following years was 
the rejection of the Budget in 1909—an action which, Mr. 
Asquith predicted, would be regarded as the moet er 
act of politieal blidnes# that bas been 7 “oe 
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slightest degree affect their position in that year. He 
admitted that their Reserve would be low in 1913, but the 
situation was not so bad asit looked. Lord Midleton supported 


Mr. Balfour began his reply by ts Barge the criticisms of the Duke of Bedford. He complained of 
that the General Election had been fought entirely | ¢),, great reductions which had taken place since 1903, and 


tion : 
he Parliament Bill, and went on to say that the tradi- 


: jew was that . 
ot Commons alone, but by the two Houses of Parlia- 


ment and the Crown. He proceeded to declare that practically 
everyone Was agreed upon three points—namely, that the re!a- 
tions between the Houses would have to be changed, that the 
Upper House must be reformed, and that there must be a 
bicameral system of government. He further agreed with 
his oppcrents that the House of Commons must predominate ; 
and this was the very reason why he believed that the here- 
ditary principle must be maintained in some form in the 
House of Lords. Nowhere had a purely elective Second 
Chamber been found consistent with the predominance of the 
Lower House. The reason why compromise was impossible 
was that the Government intended to alter the relations 
between the Houses before reforming the Upper House, and 
thus “use those great reforms, those great changes, as an 
instrument of revolution on which the country has never been 
consulted.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who spoke next, said 
that, although the Labour Party objected to the preamble of 
the Bill, they intended to vote in favour of it. 





The debate was continued on Wednesday, when Mr. F. E. 
Smith pointed out that we were the only first-class country in 
the world where a Single Chamber could attempt to destroy 
the Second Chamber by a bare majority. “The Veto Bill 
gave uncontrolled power over every branch of the Legislature 
to that small oligarchy of the House of Commons known as 
the Cabinet.” The Government could not claim to have a 
mandate for their Bill when two sections of their supporters 
were opposed to its preamble. Mr. Smith declared finally 
that “if this Bill became law in its present form it would be 
altered during the first week of the first Session of a Unionist 
Administration.” Among the other speakers was Mr. Steel. 
Maitland, who said that if there was to be any lasting solution 
of the problem it must lie in a concurrent treatment of the 
two questions of the veto and reform. “ Many of the Opposi- 
tion would give their support to the Government if they 
would come forward with a complete scheme of reform.” 








After a speech from Mr. Wyndham, the Government's case 
was wound up by Mr. Churchill, who began by denying the 
responsibility of the Liberal Party for causing the conflict. 
He went on to comment upon the popularity of the Purlia- 
ment Bill, which had retarded the “swing of the pendulum” 
and caused the unprecedented return of the same Government 
three times in succession. Mr. Churchill next denied the sup- 
position of the Government’s omnipotence. “If to-night this 
Government, which we are told has despotic control of the 
House of Commons, were to announce that we accepted the 
amiable invitation sometimes thrown out to us from the 
benches opposite, and that we were going to suspend the pro- 
secution of the Parliament Bill till the year after next, and 
were going to enter into a conference on reform, we should not 
have fifty supporters.” Mr. Churchill concluded with a declara- 
tion that compromise was impossible, and that “we shall 
neglect no steps that may be necessary to carry this Bill 
swiftly into law.” In the division that followed the Govern- 
ment had a majority of 124 (351—227), and the Bill was read 
for the first time after a great demonstration from the Govern- 
ment’s supporters. 


A debate on the condition of the Army was initiated in the 
Lords on Wednesday by the Duke of Bedford. The War 
Office returns showed that the expeditionary force could 
not be maintained on the basis of the numbers repre- 
sented by the Government. Turning to the Territorials, 
the Duke of Bedford complained that the Regular Army 
was starved in the interest of the Territorials, and laid stress 
on the fact that the latter could not be used in aid of the 
civil power, an important consideration in the event of the 
Regular Army being replaced by Territorials in Ireland. Lord 
Lucas, replying for the War Office, declared that the Duke 
of Bedford had based his case not upon the present 
position but on what it would be in 1913. The 


held that it had been proved that if the expeditionary 


the nation was represented not by the | go..6 was sent abroad, it would take every Infantry officer 


from home. In view of the general result of the debate, 
we cannot but express surprise that the Government do not 
take the Veteran reserve more seriously. If they induced the 
other Territorial associations to do what Surrey has done, 
the Veteran Reserve should contain at the least 150,000 
men—an asset in National Defence of very great value. 
Surrey has no monopoly of patriotism or of ex-soldiers. 


The accidents and delays which have been conspicuous on 
the Western Railway in France since it was taken over by the 
State two years ago have caused a reconstruction of the 
management which is explained in the Times of Monday. The 
Paris correspondent says that the Director of the State 
Railways Department in the Ministry of Public Works has 
been superseded, and the old system has been revived, under 
which there are to be three assistant directors with real 
responsibility, instead of a dozen subordinate superintendents. 
The need to repair the defects in this experiment in State 
ownership was evidently felt to be urgent, as the appointment 
of the new Director—a man who has worked his way up from 
the ranks through sheer ability—was no sooner announced 
than he appeared at St. Lazare Station and took up his duties. 
The correspondent says that these drastic reforms in the 
management will be followed by various reforms in the working 
of the services : “efforts are to be made to inspire all members 
of the staff with a greater sense of discipline, and to secure 
punctuality by methods which will be more compatible with 
the public safety.” The “ Government stroke” is not a good 
basis for railway management. 





The “Parliamentary Conciliation Committee for Woman 
Suffrage” has asked the Home Secretary for a public inquiry 
into the conduct of the Metropolitan Police towards the 
militant suffragists on the three days of their last demonstra- 
tion—November 18th, 22nd, and 23rd. The committee has 
issued a memorandum which brings extremely grave charges 
against the police, not only of brutality but of indecency. 
When women are so foolish as to try repeatedly to break 
through lines of policemen (who, as a rule, are very reluctant 
to raise a hand against them) they are bound to suffer in 
being thrust back, however gently the police may try to do it. 
But the charges in the memorandum are charges of worse 
things than casual brutalities—deliberately thought-out 
tortures. We imagine that Mr. Churchill will see fit to grant 
an inquiry, not merely because the request comes from a non- 
party organisation, but because he owes it to the police that 
they should not be allowed to rest under such very grave 
imputations—imputations so entirely at variance with their 
high records—if they can rebut them. The police, we are sure, 
will not only not fear but will welcome an impartial 
investigation. 

Some valuable extracts from Mr. Rider Haggard'’s forthcoming 
work on “ Rural Denmark and its Lessons” appear in last 
Saturday’s Times. After noting the enormous mischief done 
in this country by rats, and the public danger caused by 
plague-infected rats in East Anglia, Mr. Haggard insists on 
the need of a national campaign against a national menace, 
The instructions of the Local Government Board to local 
authorities, he argues, are likely to prove too local and uncon- 
centrated to produce any great or permanent effect, and he 
strongly recommends legislation on the lines of the Danish Rat 
Act of 1907, preceded or accompanied by a Royal Com- 
mission to cover the entire ground of damage done to 
agriculture, or otherwise, by rats, sparrows, house-flics, 
&. Under the provisions of the Danish Act, when 
local associations for the destruction of rats have proved 
their ability to expend not less than £625 per annum for three 
years, the local authorities must make provision for the re- 
ception and destruction of all rats killed in the district, and a 
premium of from 1}d. to 24d. per head is to be paid out of 
local funds. 








Rank Rate, 34 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 16th 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A SUGGESTION FOR COMPROMISE. 


debate on the first reading of the Parliament Bill has 
been beneficial. It has shown us the real point. at issue 
and what are the reasons which appear to make agreement 
between the two parties impossible. [Even if it is a great 
gulf that. separates them, its length, breadth, and depth 
have been measured, and these are facts which it is abso- 
lutely ‘neces: to’ know in detail before we consider 
the possibility of building a bridge. To abandon our 
metaphor, the practical difficulty is the period of inter- 
regnum—the period between the destruction of the legis- 
lative powers of the present Second Chamber and the 
creation of that new Second Chamber, based on a democratic 
foundation, which has been specifically promised by the 
Government, not only in the speeches of Ministers but in 
the preamble of the Bill. The Government, by refusing to 
take the natural course of letting reconstruction follow 
immediately after the Veto Bill, or even of superseding that 
Bill by reconstruction, have made it certain that there must 
be an interregnum, and probably one of several years, since 
it is common knowledge that they have promised that a 
Home Rule Bill, a Welsh Disestablishment Bill, a Payment 
of Members and Election Expenses Bill, an ‘Industrial 
Insurance Bill, and a Plural Voting Bill shall‘ have pre- 
cedence of House of Lords’ reform. 

The knowledge that there is to be this interregnum 
and that it is to be made use of in the manner we 
have indicated renders it impossible for the Opposition 
to’ consent to the passage of the Veto Bill. They 
believe that if the interregnum is thus created and thus 
used, the legislative union between the two islands will be dis- 
solved, and dissolved contrary to the real wish of the nation. 
Therefore they would be guilty of a breach of public trust 
in assenting to its passage, and must make any and every 
sacrifice and run any and every risk rather than fail in 
their duty in this point. It is not a question of pride or 
party tactics or clinging to privilege, as their opponents 
allege, or, again, of refusing to sacrifice a part in order to 
save the whole, but rather the knowledge that here is an 
issue upon which every honest man and every brave man 
must feel it is better to fight and lose than not to fight at 
all. Nothing can happen to a cause worse than its total 
defeat. Therefore the Unionists feel that in existing cir- 
cumstances they have no option but to fight to the death. 
The threat “ You had better yield lest worse things over- 
take -rou,” a threat which must always be weighed by 
sensible men, has no terrors for them. In their view 
there van be no worse thing than the interregnum, during 
which the House of Commons, uncontrolled, or rather 
wholly controlled by the minority led by Mr. Redmond, 
will be able to pass a measure like Home Rule upon which 
the opmion of the country has never been taken. 

Here is the situation. Is there no way out? We believe 
there is, in spite of the apparent hopelessness of the outlook. 
The compromise which we would urge upon Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues, and upon Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, 
is this: Why should not Mr. Asquith promise on 
behalf of the Government that the Home Rule Bill, before 
it comes into operation, shall be submitted to a poll of the 
people? In consideration of that promise, the Veto Bill 
should be passed into law as it stands, or,at any rate, without 
alteration in the House of Lords. The result of such an 
agreement would be, in effect, a promise by Mr. Asquith 
not to take advantage of the interregnum to pass measures of 
vast consequence to the nation without making sure that 
they are assented to by a majority of the voters. It may 
be said that Mr. Asquith is too much committed to opposi- 
tion to the Referendum to make it possible for him to give 
any such promise. We cannot agree. In his speech on 
Tuesday night Mr. Asquith was most careful to point out 
that he was not irrevocably opposed to the notion of a poll 
of the people on any and every possible occasion. “I am 
not going to rule out the Referendum as, under conceivable 
conditions, a possible and practical expedient of dealing 
with some exceptional case.” His objection, he went on to 
say, was to the introduction of the Referendum as “a 
normal part of our regular Constitutional machinery.” But, 
clearly, the use of the Referendum for a great Constitutional 

change during a period of transition would be just one of 





‘ te 
cantly refused to rule out as 


sible occasions 
Referendum. = for the 

The circumstances are not merely exceptional because 
the nature of the Home Rule Billie. the repeal . 
partial repeal of an Act declared by the Legislaturg 
to be fundamental and permanent—but also exceptional 
in the fact that Mr. Asquith has told us in so many 
words that he considers two Houses necessary tg 
the welfare of the Constitution. “We hold,” he told the 
House of Commons, “ as the preamble of this Bill 
that there ought to be a Second Chamber, and that it should 
be a body which, unlike the House of Lords, rests not on 
a hereditary but on a popular basis.” Though he is not 
ready at the moment to evolve a new Second 
“ possessing in its size and composition the qualities whieh 
are needed for the impartial and efficient discharge of the 
functions appropriate to such a budy,” he clearly i 
the need in the Constitution for a powerful House of thig 
kind. That certainly makes the interregnum, during which 
the House of Commons will be able to legislate after 
certain delay without the concurrence of a Second Chamber, 
an altogether exceptional episode. For Mr. Asquith 
then to promise that a Home Rule Bill if th 
Parliament under the operation of the Veto Bill—that is, 
without the assent of the Second Chamber—shall not come 
into operation till it has received the assent of the 
electors would be no contradiction of anything to which he 
is pledged, nor would it in any true sense stultify his 
policy. 

Let us turn next to the question whether Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne, as trustees for the causes to which 
the Unionist Party is pledged and for which it exists, 
could give their assent to our proposal. We admit that to 
ask them to do this is to ask a very great deal, and that by 
doing so they will subject themselves to a good deal of 
Unionist criticism. Considering, however, the intense 
anxiety to reach a settlement in a year like the present, 
to use Mr. Balfour’s phrase, we hold that they might 
consent. Under the course proposed the causes for which 
the Unionists care will, we fully realise, be exposed to great 
risks, but at the same time that embittered Constitutional 
conflict which all wise men desire to avoid would be 
avoided, and, at any rate, the Unionists would preserve the 
principle which we admit is vital, and which they can never 
sacrifice—the principle that the people as a whole must be 
secured in their right to prevent the passing of fundamental 
legislation to which, whether for good or ill, they object. 
Under the compromise we have proposed, Home Kule 
might, no doubt, be passed, but if it were so passed it 
would be by the will of the people, and not merely by 
means of a log-rolling agreement in the House of 
Commons. 

We shall probably be told by Unionist critics that we 
have made our suggestion for compromise too narrow, and 
that if our proposal in regard to mterregnum legislation 
is sound in the matter of Home Rule, it ought to be 
applied also to other important matters which are likely 
ot dealt with during the interregnum. In theory, we 
agree. We feel, however, that the need for a peaceful 
settlement. is so great that, as we have said, we are 
willing to run very great risks in order to secure it. In @ 
matter of compromise the important thing is to consider 
your opponent's case from his point of view, and to try to 
select what is his line of least resistance, even though it 
may prove to some extent your own line of sacrifice. We 
should be asking the Government to make an exception to 
their principle of resistance to the Referendum. Therefore 
we must ask it on a point which may most clearly be 
regarded as exceptional. If there is any legislative case 
which is exceptional, it is an alteration in one of the Acts 
of Union, which must be looked on, since they rest upom 
national treaties, as essentially different from ordinary 
Acts of Parliament. Mr. Asquith, assuming his atti- 
tude.towards the Referendum to be a sound one, would 
have far better grounds for applying exceptional treatment 
to a Bill establishing a separate Parliament in Dublin 
with a separate Executive than he would in the case of 
legislation which did not effect so fundamental a change. 
In other words, in attempting to reach a compromise wé 
must ask for the very least change that can be asked, and for 
the thing which our opponents would find it least hard in the 
matter of principle to yield. 

No doubt we shall be told that in asking some 





those exceptional cases which Mr. Asquith has so signifi- 


thing which affects Ireland we are in reality asking 
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i Is to make not the minimum but the 
oe at sacrifice. We refuse to discuss the 
ene from this point of view. If we once begin to 
jook at the question from the standpoint of party 
tactics and the exigencies of the Whips Room, clearly 
all possibility of an agreement must vanish. We must 
look at the matter from the point of view of a national 
settlement. After all Mr. Asquith, if we can imagine him 
taking the course which we have suggested, need not really 
suffer even in the Parliamentary sense. Most of his Liberal 
supporters would probably at heart feel a great sense of 
relief at knowing that the responsibility of finally deciding 
the problem of whether the Union is to be broken up or 
not-had been transferred from them to the electors as a 
whole. Mr. Redmond and his party would of course be 
annoyed by the compromise, but in the end they would 
have to acquiesce. Their chance of getting Home Rule 
would be reduced, but, after all, unless they were to adopt 
the policy of cutting off their noses to spite their faces, it 
would be absurd to turn Mr. Asquith out of office because 
he had yielded. At any rate, by keeping him in office 
they would get their Bill put before the House, 
whereas if they dismissed him in the sulks they would 
not even get that. 

We must never forget that whenever the two Front 
Benches agree the Irish are powerless, for by the very 
nature of the agreement they cannot use the threat of 
going to the other side and doing a deal with them. 
If a compromise were agreed to over the Veto Bill, 
there would be no danger of Mr. Balfour coalescing 
with the Irish in order to drive a Home Rule Minister 
from power. The Government might not be separatist 
enough for Mr. Redmond, but at any rate they would 
be a great deal less anti-separatist than Mr. Balfour. 
The Nationalists know very well that there is no market 
for their wares on the Opposition side of the House. 
Ina word, by securing the Parliament Bill on condition 
that if Home Rule is passed during the interregnum it 
shall be submitted to a poll of the people before 
it comes into operation, Mr. Asquith would not be 
endangering the position of his Ministry nor breaking 
any pledge that he has made, either to the country or to 
the Nationalists. 





HOUSE OF LORDS’ REFORM. 

JE record with the utmost satisfaction that Lord 
Lansdowne gave notice on Wednesday that he 

will, at an early date, bring forward a Bill for amending 
the constitution of the Upper House. The exact nature 
of Lord Lansdowne’s proposals is not yet known, but the 
Bill, we may feel sure, will follow the general lines of the 
Rosebery-Lansdowne resolutions, both as to composition 
and powers. In the matter of details it is also probable 
that it will approximate to the scheme set forth by Lord 
Curzon, which we summarised last week. We find a 
certain number of Unionists who desire, above all things, 
an efficient check upon the autocracy of a Single Chamber 
showing a good deal of impatience with the way in which 
the hereditary element is given a place in the scheme set 
forth in the House of Lords. No doubt it is the here- 
ditary principle very much changed and limited, for it is 
not proposed that any person shall sit in the reformed 
House of Lords merely because he is the son of his father. 
He will in future have to possess other and very notable 
qualifications besides this. Still, the hereditary principle is 
so far recognised that among the essential qualifications for 
a portion of the House will be the possession of a peerage. 
Why not, say these Unionist critics, get rid of the 
hereditary element altogether, the element upon which 
the authority of the Upper House to co-ordinate legisla- 
tive powers with the Lower House is always challenged, 
and have instead a wholly democratic House? The 
answer to this plea is, of course, that the wiser advocates 
of House of Lords’ reform have no desire to set up a body 
which shall be as strong as the House of Commons. 
Though, if they had a blank sheet of paper on which to 
write and were drawing up a new and an ideal constitution, 
they might like to give the Upper House the great powers 
and authority wielded by the American Senate or by the 
Senate in France, they recognise that it is impossible to 
ignore the historical claims of the House of Commons. 
For good or ill, the House of Commons must remain the 
predominant partner, and the Second Chamber take a lower 








place, though not a placeof almost complete impotence, as 
the Government now propose. But if the Second Chamber 
is to be subordinate to the House of Commons, there is 
practically only one way of doing it—that is, by giving 
some recognition tothe hereditary principle. If the Second 
Chamber were to be popularly elected and have as demo- 
cratic a basis as the Commons, it would be practically 
impossible to prevent that Chamber in the future claiming 
co-ordinate powers—obtaining a position which the 
House of Commons will never tolerate. If deadlocks 
between the two Houses are difficult now, they would be 
ten times as difficult if the body substituted for the House 
of Lords could say to the Commons, and say without fear 
of contradiction, ““ We are as democratic a body as you are.” 
The object of the wiser and more statesmanlike reformers 
in the Lords in retaining the hereditary element will 
thus be seen to be based upon an effort not to secure 
privileges for their own order or to keep power 
for the existing peerage, but merely to avoid claiming 
equality of powers on the part of the Aan House. Their 
intentions can, in fact, best be declared by linking the new 
House to the old and making it, as it were, inherit the old 
Chamber’s traditional possession of secondary powers. 

It may be ee that this linking of the new 
Chamber to the tradition of legislative inferiority will not 
provide a sufficient check on the House of Commons. But 
those who argue thus forget that this necessary check can 
be provided by the use of the Referendum or poll of the 
people to decide deadlocks between the two Houses. In 
America if the Senate disagrees with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the House of Representatives can do nothing 
but grin and bear it. Reformers like Lord Lansdowne do not 
suggest our giving the new Upper House any such powers as 
these. In the case of deadlock they propose not that the 
House of Commons will have to abandon its Bills alto- 
gether. They propose, instead, that the people shall be 
consulted as to whether the House of Commons is or is not 
to have its way. The Upper House will claim no power of 
veto for itself, but only the right in the case of disagree- 
ment to let the people, as the wielders of ultimate 
sovereignty, both legislative and executive, decide the 
question. Their function, far humbler than that of the 
American or the French Senate, will be that of acting as 
the People’s Remembrancer. 

That a House of Lords reformed on the lines suggested 


-by Lord Curzon would be an ideal body for exercising the 


functions first of criticism and deliberation, and finally of 
seeing that the people are given the opportunity to express 
their opinion on matters of vital importance, cannot be 
doubted. Lord Curzon’s scheme, it may be remembered, was 
for a House of three hundred members: (1) a hundred elected 
by the peers from among themselves by a minority system 
of voting; (2) fifty sitting by the fact of their having held 
great public offices; (3) fifty nominated by the Prime 
Minister of the day ; and (4) a hundred elected on a popular 
basis by local bedies—i.e., by county councils and the great 
towns. Under Lord Curzon’s scheme the peers chosen by 
the Prime Minister would ultimately only be chosen as 
vacancies arose. In our opinion the better plan would be 
to allow the Prime Minister of the day to nominate those 
peers at the beginning of each session of Parliament, thus 
securing that the Government of the day should always 
possess a large body of supporters. The plea that a body 
thus constituted would in effect be too Unionist in com- 
position is sureto be made. It will be argued that a House 
of Lords so manned would be always inclined to refer 
Liberal measures to the poll of the people, while it wou!d 
pass Unionist measures without any such reference. We 
very much doubt whether this would be so in practice, but 
assuming the objection, it is quite easy to meet it. The 
advo::te of the Referendum desire that a minority 
of the tiouse of Commons should be given a right to 
invoke the Referendum as well as a majority in the 
Lords. As we have often pointed out in these columns, 
the people should be given the opportunity of refusing their 
assent to legislation,even if passed by both Houses of 
Parliament, provided there were reasonable grounds 
for thinking that the people might disapprove of it. 
We have suggested that if two hundred members of the 
House of Commons petition the Crown that a Bill 
pissed by both Houses shall not receive the Royal Assent 
till it has been submitted to a poll of the people, such poll 
of the people shall take place. The result of such an enact- 
ment would be that when the Unionists were in power the 
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Liberal Opposition, which is never likely to fall below two 
hundred members in the Commons, could, if it so desired, 
invoke a reference. This meets the objection that with a 
reformed House of Lords the Referendum would only be 
used to check Liberal, and never Unionist, legislation. 

It wili be seen, by what we have said above, that the 
poll of the people is essential to any system of House 
of Lords’ reform which is of a moderate character and 
preserves the traditional relations between the two 
Houses—that is, the relations under which the House of 
Commons is the predominant partner. This being so, we 
welcome the fact that a of the weight, experience, 
and statesmanlike ability of Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
has given notice that he will introduce a_ Bill 
providing machinery for taking a poll of the people, 
and setting forth the occasions on which it is to be 
taken. Let us say once again that no system for 
taking a poll of the people will be satisfactory which does 
not primarily provide that it shall be used as a solution 
for deadlocks between the two Houses. We must recognise 
the predominant position of the House of Commons in the 
Legislature, but we must at the same time see that that 
predominance is corrected by a right of veto over legislation 
lodged in the hands of the people themselves. We must 
also provide that this right of referring legislation on vital 
matters to the people can be put into operation by a 
minority of the Commons, even though the House of Lords 
is willing to assent to such legislation. By these means 
the predominant character of the House of Commons is 
fully secured. 

The objection that is sure to be raised against any 
system for taking a poll of the people is that the nation 
will be constantly worried with demands that its opinion 
shall be expressed. We do not believe that this is at all 
likely. Neither political party in the State will be anxious 
to be beaten at the Referendum, and therefore they 
will be chary of calling it into operation, unless there 
is a good prospect of success. Certainly considera- 
tions for a moderate use of the institution are sure 
to weigh greatly with such a body as that suggested 
by Lord Curzon. But, it may be said, even if the 
Upper House is careful to avoid frivolous references, 
that will not apply to the scheme for allowing two 
hundred members of the House of Commons to ob- 
tain a reference on petition. The Opposition will 
always be demanding a poll of the people. We doubt 
it, especially if the obvious precaution is taken of enacting 
that a Bill once accepted by a poll of the people cannot be 
repealed without a poll of the people’ That will act as a 
very strong check on frivolous appeals. Take a concrete 
example. Suppose a Unionist Government when in power 
passes a Bill through both Houses which for some reason 
or other is very much disliked by the Liberal Opposition, 
though itis by no means certain that the country dislikes 
it. The problem then will be—to ask or not to ask fora 
reference. No doubt extremeoppone nts of the Bill will 
clamour for a reference. The matter, however, will not be 
decided by them, but by the responsible leaders of the 
Opposition, since only they will be able to command two 
hundred votes. They will not be slow to recognise and 
point out to their followers the danger of a reference. If 
the Bill is not referred to the people, they will say, “ We shall 
always be able to repeal it or modify it as soon as we come 
into power. If, however, it is sent to the people and they 
accept it, we may never be able to get it modified.” The 
risk, they will conclude, will be too great, and they will 
therefore prefer that the Bill should operate for two or 
three years, and then be amended, rather than run the 
danger of it becoming a permanent enactment. 

The details of Lord Balfour’s Bill will soon be before the 
country, and therefore it is undesirable to speculate upon 
them here. We will only say that we have little doubt 
that the object of those who advocate this reasonable check 
on certain evils connected with mcdern developments of 
the representative institutions under a closely organised 
party system will be greatly helped forward. The country 
will be able to realise exactly what is meant by the poll of 
the people, how it will work, and what it will do. They 
will also see by the concrete provisions of a Bill that it is 
absurd to call it in any sense a plan for the destruction of 
representative government. On the contrary, it will be 
seen that the poll of the people will in reality strengthen 
representative institutions and restore them to health and 
vigour. Our rigid party system has to a great extent 
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ee 
taken the heart out of representative institutions in the 
matter of legislation. It has substituted the will of the 
caueus for the will of the people. By a system of legisla. 
tive log-rolling measures are when there ig not 
a majority in Parliament,much less a majority in the coun 
in their favour. The Referendum will deal a ¢ oy; 
blow to legislation by log-rolling. It is for this reason 
that it is so much detested by people who know that their 
proposals would never be accepted by the people Voting on 
the isolated issue, and must, to succeed, rest upon the 
agreement “I will roll your log if you will promise to roll 
” The Referendum will not destroy representative 


institutions, nor, again, will it destroy the party system. It 
will merely provide for both a much-needed corrective, 





RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


_— Russia nor China could possibly gain ag 
much as they would lose by coming to blows, and we 
hope that the conciliatory answer of China to the Russian 


‘ultimatum is an earnest of a long spell of friendliness yet to 


come. If this year can be safely tided over there should be 
less likelihood of friction during the following nine years, 
The reason for this is that the Treaty which governs the 
relations of Russia and China in Chinese Turkestan and 
Mongolia is liable to be revised or denounced every ten 
years. It was signed in 1881. Though China disliked it; she 
probably did not feel strong enough to resist it in 1891, and 
in 1901 she was occupied with the Boxer rising. Another 
period of ten years will come to an end next August, and 
the Russian ultimatum has evidently been launched in pre- 
paration for a renewal, or perhaps an expansion, of the 
Treaty. To understand the Russian demands it is neces- 
sary to look back some fifty years. While the Taiping 
rebellion in China was still unsuppressed a great Moham- 
medan rising broke out in the Chinese provinces of Central 
Asia, and threatened to overwhelm the Empire. This was 
not an affair which the Russians could watch with uncon- 
cern from Russian Turkestan, and in 1871 they moved 
troops across their frontier into the valley of Li—that is, 
into Chinese Turkestan. The move, whatever may be said 
of its motives, unquestionably helped China to turn the 
tables on Yakub Bey, the leader of the Mohammedans. 
This ought always to be remembered when the ac- 
count between Russia and China is being reckoned 
up. China was now free to extinguish more at her 
leisure the rebellion, which had passed its most dan- 
gerous point. The campaign in which Tso Tsung 
Tang, the Chinese general, accomplished this is one 
of the most curious in military history. The distance at 
which he fought from his base of supplies was very great, 
and his strategy developed itself intoa high power of living 
on the country. He turned his troops into farmers, and in 
about three years he had completely pacified Chinese 
Turkestan. But the valley of Ili was still held by Russia. 
It had been very easy for her to occupy it, as it lies quite 
open to an approach from the Russian frontier, but 
accessible only with difficulty from China. : 
In 1881 the Russian troops were withdrawn from the Ili 
district, and the Treaty with China thereupon came into 
force. It stipulated that Russia should receive an 
indemnity for her military services, which, as we have 
seen, had probably helped China to check the rebellion 
even more than they had safeguarded the frontier of Russian 
Turkestan ; and Russiaalso received facilities for her trade 
not only in Chinese Turkestan but in Mongolia and 
Manchuria. The Russians now say that for some years the 
Treaty has been disregarded; that China has been acting, 
indeed, as though the Treaty did not exist, on the ground 
that the Treaty of Pertsmouth, which ended the Russo- 
Japanese War, declared that neither Russia nor Japan had 
designs on Chinese territory, and that as the Treaty of 1881 
was not mentioned in this later Treaty, it might implicitly 
be regarded as abrogated. The Russians not unnatur- 
ally condemn this too ingenious reasoning, which 
is characteristic of the Wai-wu-pu. They say 
that the Chinese have not merely not given the 
commercial rights to Russians which they promised, but 
by artificially colonising certain districts have followed 
deliberate policy of “ squeezing out” Russian merchants. 
The purpose of the ultimatum is to check this movement, 
and, moreover—to name only the most important points— 
to get new consuls appointed at three trading centres an 
to secure consular jurisdiction over Russian subjects m 
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er which is familiar to us all under the capitula- 
the in Turkey. That, so far as we understand it, is the 
Russian view of the situation. — . 

It is good news that there is not likely to be any need 
for the military demonstration which Russia threatened in 
the event of China failing to meet the demands of the ulti- 
matum ; for, as we said, neither Russia nor China could 

in anything by war. _No doubt Russia could re- 
occupy the Ili district with the greatest ease, but such 
an occupation would be only the beginning of a new 

licy of adventure in the East. Now, Russia has 
suffered somuch from burning herfingers there that we trust 
she will not repeat the experiment. If her traders have 
really been thwarted, and Russian subjects have endured 
injustices from local courts, she must of course get redress 
for them. But we are quite sure that it would be well 
worth while to exhaust all the arts of patience before 
resorting to military measures. The events which led up 
to the Russo-Japanese war—the prosecution of the com- 
mercial interests of powerful private persons—are a 
standing warning to such a country as Russia, where 
the interests of the many may be sacrificed without check 
to those of the few. The sly pleasure with which some 
German newspapers discuss the prospect of Russia 
becoming entangled again in the East is a proof that the 
drawing away of Russian attention from Europe would 
be welcome. Yet Russia has a part to play in Europe, and 
owes it toEurope that her hands should not be unnecessarily 
tied. 
To turn to China. This is not a moment to force China 
—to stir up the new-born and sensitive nationalism which 
begins to throb through her ancient veins. There is a 
Young China movement as really as there is a Young 
Turkish movement. The provincial councils, which are 
little more than debating societies designed to prepare the 
Chinese for Constitutioual government, are demanding that 
their period of probation shall be lessened. While the 
educated classes aspire to the methods of the West, the 
nationalism of the less educated expresses itself at intervals 
in a bitter anti-foreign spirit. Yet this, too, is a real 
enough nationalism which may be guided into the right 
courses with the help of time. There is a pride in the 
army which was unknowa a few years ago—another sign 
of a kindling nationalism. And perhaps the very 
disregard of treaties which we are discussing may 
be counted as yet another sign, because it implies 
a resentment against the intervention of outsiders in 
the affairs of a proud and capable people. Finally, 
there is the significant Chinese advance in Tibet. Let 
us not mistake the phenomena. The days are past when 
it seemed likely that China would die in her sleep. Her 
unquestioned capacities will find their employment, and her 
yearnings their fulfilment, now that railways in alldirections 
are joining together the loose limbs of the giant. But time 
is the necessary coadjutor of the appreciable but slow 
movement. To interrupt it now would perhaps cause a 
fatal change of course. The dynasty, weaker than it has 
been for generations, might fall. Constitutionalism, at 
the sound of a Russian trumpet in Turkestan, might 
turn to internal revolution. If the great limbs of 
the empire, instead of knitting themselves closer, 
began to fall asunder, Europe would rush to protect 
her interests, and China would become a scrambling 
ground, and then perhaps the cemetery of the balance of 
power. For these reasons we welcome the prospect that 
Russia and China will quickly settle their differences. 
But we shall perhaps have some cause for anxiety till 
August is safely past. 





A TELEPHONE AUTHORITY. 


A’ the end of the present year the Postmaster-General 

will take over the whole of the vast business now in 
the hands of the National Telephone Company, and will 
then become possessed of an absolute monopoly of tele- 
phonic communication. In order to realise what this 
means, or may mean, it is necessary to trace, as Mr. Laws 
Webb has done in a very useful little book (“The Develop- 
ment of the Telephone in Europe.” Published by The 
Electrical Press, Ltd., 37-38 Strand, London, W.C., 
Is. net), the history of the purchase of the telegraphs by 
the Post Office. When that project was first mooted, Mr. 
Scudamore, one of the officials of the Post Office, was 


first estimate, made in 1866, was that the whole of the 

plant of the two telegraph companies could be bought up 

for £2,500,000, and he calculated that the net revenue 

would amount to 8'8 per cent. on the capital. He subse- 

quently made other estimates, rising rapidly till his fourth 

estimate, made in 1869, put the capital expenditure at 

£6,750,000, but he was careful, at the same time, to put 

up his estimates of revenue so as still to show a profit. 

Finally, Parliament voted £7,000,000 for the purchase, 

and, having done so, speedily discovered that that 

sum was insufficient. Among other incidents of the 

transaction, which would have been humorous if it had 

not been so serious for the nation, was the discovery, after 

the bargain had been completed with the telegraph com- 

panies, that they only had a leasehold interest in their 

wires running along the railway lines and that the railway 

companies must be compensated for their freehold interest. 

When the capital account was finally closed it reached 

nearly £11,000,000. 

In spite of the obvious superficiality of these estimates, 

Mr. Scudamore and the other enthusiasts for the State pur- 

chase of the telegraphs succeeding in converting the Ministry 
of the day to their view of the financial success that the pur- 
chase would prove, and rosy pictures were painted in the 
House of Commons of a large and increasing net revenue 
from the telegraphs which would be sufficient in fifteen or 
twenty years to wipe off the whole of the capital cost, and 
leave the taxpayer a magnificent source of income to be used 
in relief of taxation. It is safe to say that unless the 
House of Commons had been deluded into the belief that 
the purchase would prove commerically profitable it would 
never have sanctioned such an adventure with the money 
of the State. Barely twelve months had elapsed before 
the disillusionment came. There was, it is true, a small 
net profit made on the first year’s working, and a very 
much smaller profit the second year. After that the 
net revenue rapidly fell below the amount necessary to 
pay interest on capital, and, as a matter of fact, except for 
the first and second years, interest on capital never has been 
paid out of the profits of the concern. It has been met out of 
the Exchequer, or, in other words, has been a charge upon the 
taxpayer. 

This, however, is only the beginning of the story. 
As years went on, the cost of working the telegraphs 
under State control rapidly increased out of all proportion 
to the revenue earned. Simultaneously pressure was put 
upon the department by the House of Commons to reduce 
the charges, and it was constantly urged that lower 
charges would mean higher profits. Possibly this might 
have been the case if the undertaking had been worked by 
an enterprising commercial company, for before the pur- 
chase of the telegraphs by the State the companies 
principally concerned had progressively reduced their 
charges and improved their service for the sake of obtain- 
ing a more profitable business. But under State control 
lower charges meant, as a matter of fact, less profit, with 
the result that the gross revenue speedily fell far below the 
gross expenditure. This point is extremely important, 
because the apologists of State purchase have for years 
spread the inaccurate statement that the telegraphs have 
only failed to show a profit because of the high price paid 
for them. This is entirely untrue, for except for the first 
two or three years the Post Office has not been charged 
with interest on capital, and during the greater part of the 
administration of the telegraphs by the State the revenue 
has failed to meet working expenses. Nor is this all ; for 
year by year Parliament has granted large sums to the 
Post Office to be used as capital for telegraph development, 
but has charged no interest upon any of these advances. 
When all these facts are taken into account—namely, the 
original capital which has never been repaid, the advances 
from Parliament upon which no interest is charged, and 
the annual deficiencies on working expenses—it will be 
found that the aggregate commercial loss to the country 
by the State purchase of the telegraphs is not less than 
£35,000,000. Nor can we console ourselves with the re- 
flection that for this £35,000,000 the State has a valuable 
asset, for that asset, such as it is, involves every year on 
its working an additional loss of over £1,000,000. 

From a commercial point of view the purchase has been 
an unmitigated failure. To reply,as the advocates of State 
action invariably do, that the public has received compen- 
sation in the shape of a more efficient and a cheaper service 
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large assumption that the service is better and cheaper 
than it would have been if it had remained in private 
hands, we are entitled to ask by what right the taxpayer is 
deprived of his money in order to subsidise persons who 
send telegraphic messages. The latter are a minority of 
the population ; they are mostly well-to-do, and they are 
principally represented by two classes—purely i 
men, who look upon telegraphing as a business expenditure; 
and the racing fraternity, who certainly have no special 
claim to the charity of the taxpayer. Curiously enough, 
the one gleam of real enterprise displayed by the Post Office 
is in connection with race meetings, where the hie 
arrangements are, we understand, generally excellent. But 
we dispute altogether the right of the advocates of State 
action to assume that the State control of the telegraphs 
has given the country w better and cheaper service than 
the companies would have done. During company control 
the rates were constantly being lowered the service 
extended, and after the telegraphs passed into the hands of 
the Government, inventions were made (notably duplex 
and multiplex telegraphy) which ought to have immensely 
reduced the cost of working. Yet such is the fatal inca- 
pacity of governments to conduct a commercial undertaking 
that, as Mr. Laws Webb has conclusively shown, the work- 
ing cost per thousand telegrams is actually more to-day 
than it was thirty years ago. 

What is even more serious is the effect of the State 
monopoly of the telegraphs upon the development of the 
telephone. If the telegraphs had amaieel in private 
hands the telephone would have entered the field as a 
separate concern, and its competition would have forced 
the telegraph companies to give better terms to the public. 
Probably, after a more or less prolonged struggle, the tele- 
phone would have established itself as a universal means 
of communication for short distances and the telegraph 
for long distances. But as the Postmaster-General was 
held by the Law Courts to have a complete monopoly of 
all electrical inter-eommunication, he was able for many 
years to block the development of the telephone. 
Finally, when compelled by public opinion to modify his 
attitude, he insisted that the telephone companies should 
pay him no less than 10 per cent. on their gross receipts. 
It will amuse our readers to learn that, up till a couple of 
years ago, this heavy royalty on the receipts of the 
National Telephone Company, which, in effect, is nothing 
more or less than blackmail, was actually credited by the 
Postmaster-General to the earnings of the telegraph 
department. Yet, in spite of paying this royalty, now 
amounting to nearly £300,000 a year, the National Tele- 
phone Company is able to pay its shareholders a dividend 
of 6 per cent., while the Post Office telephone system shows 
hardly any profit at all, even on the most favourable 
construction of the official figures. 

In view of these facts the financial prospect of the 
acquisition of the business of the National Telephone 
Company by the Post Office is appalling, and we therefore 
heartily welcome Mr. Laws Webb’s practical suggestion 
that the Government, instead of taking over the National 
Telephone Company’s telephones, should create a new 
authority, somewhat on the lines of the Port of London 
authority, which would take over both the Post Office system 
and the Company’s system. It should pay the Government 
a reasonable percentage on its takings, and arrangements 
should be made for reduction in its charges to the public 
going hand in hand with any increase in dividends. Subject 
to these conditions, it should be allowed—nay, encouraged— 
to work for a profit like any other commercial venture. 
Working for a profit, is the best incentive to efficient, and 
soto beneficial,trading. This authority would of course have 
to be absolutely independent both of the Treasury and of the 
House of Commons, and free to borrow money upon its own 
credit. For if thetelephone system of this country is to be 
developed to anything like the extent to which it has been 
developed in the United States under private enterprise, 
large sums of capital—probably £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 
at least—must be expended every year for many years to 
come; while, if the system is to be worked so as to produce a 
profit instead of a loss, the controllers of it must not be 
subject to political influences, which have madethetelegraph 
service so complete a failure from the commercial point of 
view. We therefore commend this proposal very strongly 
to the present Government, in spite of their predilection for 
State enterprise. For in the long run the hard facts of 
finance are unanswerable. The country is already com- 
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“THE POOR MAN’S FAMILY BOOK.” 


™ S book was intended for the use of poor families 

which have neither money to buy many nor time io 
read them.” So wrote Richard Baxter, 239 years ago, when 
he sent the “ Poor Man’s Pamily Book” in its entirety to the 
press. One of the greatest objects of his life had been tp 
raise the standard of life among the agricultural population, 
History witnesses to the amazing effect for good of his 
ministry im the district around Kidderminster. From thig 
book the diligent reader can gather not only to what state 
Baxter desired to bring his parishioners, but in what state he 
found them. The scheme of the work is catechetical. The 
teacher proceeds by means of question and answer, and 
imaginary conversations are set down which take place 
between the parson and the landlord—and between the parson 
and the tenant. 

Sir Elymas Dives is supposed to be a typical rich man of 
the period, a landowner and a great enemy of the puritans, 
whom he regards as “levellers.” The author is not alto 
gether unfair to his creation—except in the matter of his 
mame. Though he is of course created as a warning, Sir Ely- 
mas is made to give a reasonable and concise account of hig 
theory of life—of that “quiet and sober religion” which the 
rich “are for.” It is, he says, “to love God and my neighbour, 
and to do as I would be done by, and to go to Church and say 
my prayers, and when [ have sinned repent and cry God 
mercy, and trust in Christ, and so be quiet and trouble myself 
no further.” The parson disturbs his quiet by asking bim to 
consider the condition of those tenants whom he has just 
professed to love. ‘“ Pardon me for telling you that I am 
much among them, and I find: 1. That some of them drink 
nothing but water, or beer that is little better, and use a diet 
so unwholesome that it breedeth dropsies, consumptions and 
deadly sicknesses, having not fire and clothes to keep them 
warm. 2. That many are so full of cares how to pay their 
rents and debts that they have no heart to think of the 
greater business of their souls; and many are so tired with 
their excessive labour that when they should pray, or read a 
chapter, or instruct their families, either they have no time or 
they are presently with weariness asleep; yea, tired on the 
Lord’s day with the week’s labour. 3. And worst of all they 
cannot spare their children from work while they learn to 
read, though I offer them to pay the schoolmaster myself; 
much less have they time to catechise and teach them ; so 
that poverty causeth a generation of barbarians.” Elymas is 
not unnaturally incensed. He abuses his instructor for a 
hypocrite and adds, “ It is the trick of you all to claw the vul- 
gar by accusing the gentry and nobility of oppression.” He 
has no patience with this new nonsense about the diet and 
housing of the poor. “The poor live in their way as well as 
we in ours; their diet and their labour is as suitable to 
them as ours is to us.” Moreover, he thinks it does 
great harm to turn their minds so resolutely to religion. 
What have the ignorant to do with controversial points? 
The parson denies that he ever mentions a controversial point 
to a poor man, nor does he care in the least to what sect of 
Christians such an one may belong. There will always 
be differences of opinion, and he is not a wise man who will 
urge upon a friend to delay a journey “whieh is for his 
estate or his life till all the clocks in London strike together.” 
Elymas is soon tired of his interlocutor, and a simple device 
wipes him out of the book. He catches a fever and dies in 
his sins, and we hear no more about him. 

But what was the poor man like who was brought up under 
his rule? Baxter gives us an excellent portrait of him. He 
is not “ grossly wicked nor unconscionable,” though he has 
marked faults. He does not think much about religion 
because he considers the subject to be “ melancholy,” and fears 
it might make him “ mopish”; on the other hand, “he will 
never scorn nor rail at godliness.” He does not rebuke “ the 
merry sensualist,” but he does not therefore approve him. 
He is fond of his children, but criminally careless what, 
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y they keep. He will now and then overreach some 
one in a bargain, and will “drop a petty oath” when he is 
angry, but he is neither a foul-mouthed nor a cruel man, and 
“seldom vicious.” He does not take offence, as Elymas does, 
when the minister would have him look at no very favourable 

rtrait of himself—he does not see that it is so very ugly. 
“J perceive,” says his instructor, “ that you are all for your- 
self, though you are quiet and a good neighbour. You speak 
best of those that do you any good, be they what they will in 
other respects, and you have always an ill word for those that 
have fallen out with you, or that think ill or meanly of you, 
Jet them be never so honest in all other respects.” The poor 
man admits all this; but submits that he is always sorry for 
his sins, and, though he does not leave them, as his conscience 
and the Scriptures command, he has an inborn conviction that 
“God will be betterthan his word’ and not deal hardly with him. 
Secretly we feel that the parson likes him very much, though 
all he tells him is that his spiritual case “is not remedyless.” 
The rest of the book, together with a pamphlet called “The 
Catechising of Families,” which is bound up with it and con- 
stantly alluded to in it, is concerned with the remedy. 

As Baxter warms to his work, he loses sight—he admits as 
much in the preface—of the really poor man and addresses 
himself to a hard-worked and struggling tenant-farmer, whose 
rent hangs over him like a cloud, but who is in a small way a 
man in authority, with a labourer or two under him; a man 
who can read, and if he cannot afford to buy would yet be very 
glad to borrow a few books. The instruction begins on the 
spiritual side—and the instructor admits that some of the 
theology may be beyond his pupil. He therefore recommends 
him to go forward and return to that first part when he has 
grasped the more practical purtion, remembering that “God 
is both the beginning and the end.” Turning then to his 
practical advice, the parson would have him forsake the ale- 
house and give his spare time to his family. The schools— 
both the village schools and those of the richer sort—are, in 
Baxter's opinion, very faulty. Religion and morals occupy only 
two hours in the week, whereas they should be taught every 
day—how the old controversies come round! Our author 
likewise laments the amount of time spent upon Latin. The 
only safe course, then, is to teach religion at home. 
For thorough teaching time may fail, but every man has time 
to lead “an answerable life,” and all children have time to 
take example, especially good example—‘“‘ Knowledge and 
goodness have a communicative nature.” Besides, education 
does not all depend upon the father, who is presumably 
overworked—indeed, the mother’s share in the work is the 
larger. “For this [the education of their children] is the most 
eminent service that women can do in the world; and it is 
so great that they have no cause to grudge at God for the 
lowness of their place and gifts.” Priests and Presbyters all 
belitule the intellect, but not the influence, of the opposite 
sex. “Godly mothers may educate children for the magis- 
tracy, ministry, ‘and all public services by helping them to 
that honest and holy disposition which is the chief thing neces- 
sary in every relation to the common good; and so they may 
become chief instruments of the reformation and welfare 
of churches and kingdoms and of the world.” But, apart 
from influence, it is the duty of every head of a family to see 
that his children and servants know the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and to prove by 
questioning that they understand them. If possible, he 
ought also to read aloud to them at stated intervals some 
“lively book” (several names are suggested), so as to give 
them something to think about. The conference, however, 
should not be long enough nor solemn enough to “ overwhelm” 
them—which we gather to mean bore them to death—for the 
father is bound to “use all due means to make religion 
pleasant.” Children’s moral ambition is to be quickened by the 
praise of good men, and by the “just disgrace of sots.” Parents 
are warned against such severity as may “ discourage” and 
“disaffect ” their children. They are to allow them outdoor 
recreation, but no games of a nature to make them “subtle,” 
such as cards, 

Meanwhile the directions for an “ answerable life” continue 
—all “careless tossing” of the name of God “in common talk” 
is deprecated, but Baxter is less hard on swearing than we 
should have expected. He will not “make a man an offender 
for a word.” God’s name is more fearfully taken in vain by 


compan, 


of heretics, who “father their work on God.” His readers have 
forthe most part no temptation to persecute, but he warns 
them not to be “censorious” nor to “separate from any 
further than he doth separate from Christ.” 

The “rules for avoiding sinful injury by buying and selling” 
are excellent. The first is, “That you work not on the ignor- 
ance or necessity of another to get more or take less than the 
worth.” No “ false words or wiles ” are permissible. “ Ifa man 
be overseen ” (make an oversight) it is wrong to hold him to 
his bargain, “ if you can release him without a greater loss.” 
On the other hand, “ you must stand to your own word if he 
will not discharge you.” Usury is not unlawful, but “ un- 
mercifulness” is. “The law of Moses is dead and done 
away,” but the law of charity may not be broken. Suppose, 
the hearer asks, that a man has stolen and repented. 
Baxter is very stern here. He must confess and restore (he 
makes an exception of the “small” and “usual” offence of 
orchard robbing by a boy). Is he bound to confess to “a 
malicions man that will disgrace or ruin him”? The 
parson thinks the case will seldom occur. “There are few so 
inhuman as to undo such a penitent ”—but in case such a 
wretch exists the money may be secretly sent. A right- 
minded man will probably refuse to accept restitution. 
Anyhow, he will not despise the restorer, knowing that 
‘repentance is the greatest honour next to innocence.” There 
are many thieves, he points out, not generally known for such: 
for instance, dishonest merchants who are worse than “ high- 
way robbers that are hanged,” and those who by “ quirks in 
law contrary to equity do beguile men of their right.” Again, 
“itis thievery” to borrow with small hope of repaying, 
unless a man “acquaint the lender” of his circumstances. 
But “what if it would crack my credit and ruin my trade 
to reveal the hazard and weakness of my estate?” “ You 
must not rob others for fear of ruin to yourself.” 

The “divers degrees of lying or culpable false speaking 
are also duly explained. “It is a sin to drop a falsehood,” 
but “much greater” to write it or “dispute for it.” “It 
is a sin to lie in private talk, but much more to lie, 
to a magistrate or judge.” “False witness in judgment” 
is a terrible offence—and our instructor marvels at its 
commonness, and marvels still more that “so few are 
cut off by it,” considering how many are ready to swear 
away a man’s life. He regards the fact as an instance of 
God’s special providence—W ho, he warns the reader, “ hath 
revenged false witness on many and made conscience a terrible 
accuser for this crime.” Even “silent self-saving” is by no 
means safe. On the vexed subject of authority we get a great 
deal of common-sense. Children are to obey their parents, 
but there will come a time when places must in a measure 
change and children must maintain their parents in their-old 
age, showing them all reverence. Sometimes the same thing 
occurs where people and rulers are concerned. He does not 
believe in divine right. It may be true that “There is no 
power but of God,” but “governing power is nothing but 
right and obligation to rule the people in order to the common 
good,” therefore “destroying the common good is not ruling, 
nor any act of power given by God.” Baxter regarded both 
the tyranny and the execution of Charles I. as unlawful. 

In the matter of divorce our parson sticks closely to the 
words of the New Testament. He admits hard cases with 
modern alacrity, yet is certain that the common good and 
Scripture agree. The great helps, he tells his hearers, to the 
keeping of the seventh commandment are the grace of God 
and “ constant diligence in a lawful calling.” 

In his preface Baxter begs his rich readers to bestow 
his book of domestic instruction “or a better” 
poorer neighbours. Of what “better” was he thinking—or 
has it yet to be written P 





PREVENTIVE DETENTION. 

| i 1908 Parliament passed an Act known as the Prevention 

of Crime Act. It was introduced by Lord Gladstone, whe 
was then Home Secretary, and it is only now that we are 
learning exactly what it meant. Last week the Home Office 
issued a draft of rules which clothe the bones and breathe life 
into the vague principles. It may be thought a strange thing 
that an Act should be passed of which the meaning is not 
interpreted till two years later; and so itis. The transaction 
is significant of our times, in which functionaries rule our life 
more strictly and more widely than ever before. Perbaps ia 
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this case it could not be helped; we should not like to he 
captious in a matter im which the aims ef the Home Office are 
perfectly sound. As the rules are enly tentative, however, it 
is neeessary that they should be carefully examined, and that 
their effect. should be corrected, if necessary, by the only form 
of control which is ultimately effectual—public opinion. The 
purpose of preventive detention is, or should be, to protect the 
community from being preyed upon ; to remove out of the way 


men who have proved themselves to be a public danger or an } 


intolerable public nuisance. But the community must not be 
proteeted at the cost of eruelty to the criminal. Itis not easy 
to strike the balance and be fair to both sides. The new rules, 
which are to come inte foree on May-day, are an attempt to 
strike that balance, but, as we shall see, they refer to only one 
of two large criminal classes, both of which are legitimate 
objects of preventive detention. 

The problem of the habitual criminal is the greatest of all 
problems in modern crime. The ferocious and desperate 
eharacter who used to attack warders and prison officials 
whenever they came near him is almost extinct, and to that 
extent there is an improvement in the character of British 
erime. But the habitual criminal, who now represents the 
worst kind of crime with which we have to deal, goes on. 
In prison he may be, and generally is, quite well behaved. 
He gets his good-conduct marks and gives little or no 
trouble; the governor of the prison is worried with com- 
paratively few complaints. Yet—this is the awkward fact— 
no sooner is the convict out of prisom tham he repeats his 
offence. The writer remembers being present ata service in 
the chapel of one of our largest convict prisons. “ What did 
you think of it?” asked the Governor afterwards. “The 
best-behaved congregation and the most devout service I ever 


saw,” answered the writer. “ Yes, I know,” said the Governor; } 


“ but these men have all beem here before, and the worst of it: 
is they will all be here again.” These memare the problem 
The State should not be put to continual expense and trouble 
on their account, and yet we shall alk be agreed that the 
thought of indefinite imprisonment on the ordinary lines is 
horrible. The mind shrinks from it, The punishment would 
be greater than the sin. 

What is this preventive detention of which we have heard 
so mach lately, but which no man has yet experienced ? 
And exaetly to what class of habitual offenders is it to apply? 
Preventive detention can follow only upon a sentence of at 
least three years’ penal servitude. That we knew two years 
ago. But there are over two hundred convicts already in 
prison who are sentenced to preventive detention at 
the end of their term of ordinary penal servitude, 
and we now know for the first time to what they 


have to look forward. Frankly, we had hoped it would be [ 


possible to provide for some sort of not disagreeable detention 
which would be regarded not in the usual sense as imprison- 
ment but (if we may draw such a distinction) as a condition of 
“not being let out again.” In saying this we do not leam at 
all to the sentimental view. The sentence of penal servitude 
should be adequate to the crime, and the idea of punishment 
would be exhausted with its termination. After that the 
criminal would be only kept out of harm’s way. That is our 
ideal. We recognise the enormous difficulties of it, and we 
notice that the Home Secretary has felt unable to try to reach 
it. During ihe last two years there has evidently been 


vast confusion as to what preventive detention meant—as to } 


‘pow the blank cheque of 1908 was to be filled im Consider, 
for example, the familiar figure of the gentle shepherd of 
Dart mcer, who seems to be a very agreeable person to meet 
but whose hands are never under control when he comes into 
the neighbourhood of a church money-box. When he was 
sentenced to three years’ penal servitude plus ten years af 
detention, most of us thought of him, perhaps, as destined 
merely to be kept out of harm’s way—im the condition, as we 
have put it, of not being let ous But Mr. Churchill had 
another interpretation of the Act im his mind, and consequently 
took the shepherd away from prisom altogether and “placed.” 
him on a farm, with the result we all know. We come now to 
Mr. Clurehill’s definition of preventive detention :—~ 

“it should be clearly understeed,” says the draft, “that no 
modification cf the conditions whieh prevail im conviet: prisons cam. 
alter the casential fact that preventive detention is a. form of im- 
prisonment. Several hundred e¢riminals of the most skilful and 
determined class will have to be confined for considerable i 
within prison walls, and to be controlled by a staff which cannot be 


tion they must always be either within locked cells or under clogs 
supervision; discipline must be firmly maintained, and hard work 
enforced. Tf there were neglect or relaxation in the ae 


for 


that preventive detention affords a pleasant and easy asy: 
defective education has renderej 


persons whose moral weakness or ed 
them merely a nuisance te Soeiety.” 

Tn other words, preventive detention is to be in a real sense 
pservitude. But perhaps this preliminary description makes 
the conditions appear rather sterner than they really are to be, 
The draft goes on to describe the class of criminals who are tp 
be subject to preventive detention. The habitual criminal who 
is an “habitual” through mental defect, or some imperfect 
faculty of moral resistance, is not to be subject to the new 
rules at all. They are reserved for the treatment of criminals 
who are a “danger ” rather than a “nuisance” to society— 
men who commit crime deliberately while they are in 
possession of a sound mind in a sound body. These men are 
defined as “professionals.” Stress is laid, in fact, upon the 
criminologist’s distinction between habituals and professionals, 
Lord Gladstone used the general word “habituals,” ang, 
though Mr. Churchill quotes Lord Gladstone’s speeches tp 
show that he really meant “ professionals,” we cannot help 
feeling that the speeches of 1998 might have been interpreted 
differently if Mr. Churchill had felt differently. The police 
have evidently been acting for two years in the dark, and Mr, 
Churchill now admits that new instructions are necessary if 
the Act is to have any uniform value throughout the kingdom, 
No one is to be proposed to the Public Prosecutor (from whom 
ultimately the sanction must come) for preventive detentioal 
unless he is thirty years old, has already undergone pena 
servitude, and is charged anew with a substantial and serious 
offence. In fine, under this exceptional means of protecting 
society, though the professional criminal’s punishment will 
not increase in rigour, it will undoubtedly be more severe in 
the sense that it will be much longer. 

Prisoners undergoing preventive detention will be divided 
into three grades—ordinary, special, and disciplinary :— 

“After every six months passed in the ordinary grade with 

exemplary conduct, a prisoner who has shown zeal and industry 
im the work assigned to him may be awarded a certificate of 
industry and conduct. Four of these certificates will entitle him 
to promotion to the special grade. With each certificate a prisoner 
will receive a good-conduct. stripe carrying privileges or a small 
money payment.” 
Tf a prisoner misbehaves he may be thrust down into the disei- 
plinary grade. Prisoners will receive gratuities for the trade 
at which they work, and may spend their money on small 
luxuries at a canteen, or may send it to their families, 
or may save it. Those who have got three certificates 
may have a garden allotment, and may sell the pvro- 
duce for the use of the prison at market rates. Prisoners 
in the ordinary and special grades will be allowed to talk at 
meals and in the evenings, and have “additional relaxations 
of a literary and social character” according to the number 
of their certifieates. 

The whole scheme leaves untouched the criminal who. is 
most of all a charge upon one’s pity—the person without a 
moral sense, who is not insane enough for Broadmoor, but who 
preys upon Seciety the moment he is released from prison. 
According te Mr. Churchill's interpretation of the Act of 1908, 
the Dartmoor shepherd should never have been sentenced to 
preventive detention. Is it impossible to segregate men like 
him without inflicting on them the hardships of preventive de- 
tention, as it isnow defined ? One would suppose them ta be 
manageable, and therefore the objection that a large staf 
| would be required would not hold good. 





DEVASTATION BY RESERVOIR. 

F HE Enborne Valley ie safe, at the expense of Weybridge, 
4 Staines; Walton, and their neighbours.” So wrote a 
correspondent to the Spectator last week, in reference to the 
} plans of the Metrepolitan Water Board for supplying London 
im the future We wonder how many residents in the neigh- 
| bourkoed ef the Thames between Windsor and Sunbary, 
fand how many others who regard the Thames as a trust 
which it i= our duty te preserve unspoiled for posterity, 
ise precisely what those Let whe is 
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by the Water Board, which is shortly to come before Parlia- 
ment, and see for himself what the plans of the Board 
entail; and let him, before he measures out on the map the 
area which the Board proposes to flood, read as a preface the 
remarks made by Mr. John Burns in his speech at Crosby 
Hall on February 6th—a full report of which was published 
by our enterprising contemporary The New Age in its issue 
of February 16th. Mr. John Burns was dealing with the 
subject of town planning and the refusal of the community 
in the past to allow the idealist to work with an eye to the 
future. When he came to the question of water supply, he 
referred to the proposals of the Metropolitan Water Board in 
a way which leads us to hope that the Board will have at least 
one uncompromising critic in the House of Commons :— 
«London has an enormous population. There are seven millions 
in police London, about eight or nine millions in water London, 
and twenty years hence the population may be from twelve to 
fifteen millions. Now, I think that the supply of clean water to 
London is at the very bottom of civic survey and town plan- 
ni But see how we arranged our water supply in London. 
I was one of the few idealists who, twenty-five years ago, thought 
we ought to spend twenty millions of money in going straight to 
Wales and bringing from the mountain and the mist our water 
supply to London, by gravitation and without pumping. We did 
not do it, and what is the result? The result is that along the 
banks of one of the most beautiful rivers for health, for pleasure, 
and for enjoyment that there is in Europe, certainly from Battersea 
up to Oxford, what do we see? Through lack of prescience on the 
part of our governors in the past you see enormous tracts of land 
scheduled for use as reservoirs. I am an engineer, and I will say 
this, that I never yet saw a reservoir in any country that was 
strictly beautiful. You may put your banks at whatever angle 
you like—45 or 50 degrees—and you may grass them as you 
please, but they are never so beautiful as natural, undulating 
scenery. Now, what do we see? Land that fifty years hence will 
be needed for gardens, parks, houses and villas is covered with 
large reservoirs, extending from Hammersmith right up the river. 
And there is a proposal that still more should be acquired. The 
result is that land is unprofitably utilised. The river is marred; 
the scenery is blotted out; all because, in the past, Bumble and 
Parliament had not the wisdom and the courage to do the bold, 
the generous, and the ideal thing, and go to the right place— 
cloudland—for the water that is now running to waste in the most 
extravagant way in the West Country.” 
That is Mr. Burns’s comment, which we cannot better with 
the present Bill before us. What is the “proposal that still 
more land should be acquired”? The Metropolitan Water 
Board, turning their faces away from the mountain and the 
mist, appear to have hesitated between submerging a Hamp- 
shire village and dealing with the Thames Valley; they have 
finally decided upon the Thames Valley. They have fixed upon 
the stretch of country which lies between Walton-on-Thames 
and Datchet—the first stretch of real country which a traveller 
journeying up the Thames finds on his way from London— 
and this stretch of country they propose to devastate 
for miles. Let the reader turn to the one-inch map of the 
Ordnance Survey (Windsor, sheet 269) and see for himself 
where it is proposed that the new reservoirs are to be placed. 
There are to be eight of them, and they are°to stretch, roughly 
speaking, from a mile south-east of Datchet to Walton-on- 
Thames, where they will link up with the Sunbury and 
Molesey reservoirs, which already have hopelessly disfigured 
the river scenery west of Hampton Court. The first five re- 
servoirs are to be contained in an irregular oblong, of which 
the boundaries are these: on the north, the road running 
from Welley Farm, south-east of Datchet, through Horton, to 
Stanwell; on the south-west, the Windsor branch of the Lon- 
don and South-Western Railway and the road which runs from 
Wraysbury Station, through Wyrardisbury (Wraysbury), to 
Hythe End; on the south, the existing aqueduct which 
runs east from Hythe End; on the east, the enormous 
reservoirs of the Staines waterworks, which already cover 
nearly three-quarters of a square mile. The next two 
reservoirs, Nos. 6 and 7, are to adjoin each other, and are 
planned to lie between the road which runs from Laleham to 
Ashford on the west, and the road running from Ashford Com- 
mon past Charlton Court to Shepperton Station on the east; 
the north boundary is the aqueduct which lies parallel to the 
road running from Staines to Kingston. The eighth reservoir, 
which in certain respects must be regarded as a distinct pro- 
posal, separate from the rest of the scheme, lies opposite 
Walton-on-Thames. Its northern boundary is the road from 
Shepperton Station, through Upper Halliford, to Sunbury; 
its western boundary is the road from Upper Halliford to 
Walton Bridge; and its third boundary, on the east, is the river 


and to line the bank of the Thames for a mile with a clay wal 

forty feet high. 

There are two ways of looking at a proposal of this kind. 

You may lament the destruction of quiet country scenery, the 

banishing of wild life, the unending desolation of flat water 

without trees, without rushes, without wild-fowl. You may 

claim that it is indefensible on sentimental grounds deliberately 

to devastate so many miles of countryside—retreating 

further and further from a metropolis which every year needs 

its quiet and its greenery and its clean air more and more. Or 

you may look on the matter from a purely practical point of 
view, and decide that London must have water and that this is 

the least costly method of obtaining it. The Water Board, 

presumably, take this second point of view, and care nothing 

for what they spoil in the way of scenery. Very well; bat let 

them, in that case, prove that their scheme is practical They 

will find plenty of engineers to tell them that itis not. The 

string of reservoirs which they propose mast in any case alter 

many of the conditions under which at present the Thames 

Conservancy deal with floods. But the lowest of the string, 

reservoir No. 8, actually makes the flooding of the Thames not 

merely an inconvenience but a serious danger. As matters 

now stand, one of the difficulties in running off the Thames 

floodwater is the barrier formed by the reservoirs at Sunbury. 

It is now proposed to stretch across the Thames valley at 

Walton, in the shape of a water-tight reservoir wall, an 

impervious barrier of clay half a mile in width and a mile in 
length. The result of erecting this barrier will be to head 
back, in times of flood, the surface water which would naturally 

distribute itself over the neighbouring low-lying meadow land, 

and which would find its way back to the river-bed through the 
gravel soil of the bank. This surface water, headed back, will 

accumulate in an ever-rising lake above the combined 
barriers of Walton and Sunbury, and this rising lake 
will constitute a grave danger to the health of the 
district. At Chertsey and Weybridge the damp-courses 

of the low-lying houses are constructed six inches 

above flood-level. If the flood-level is raised, not only 

will these houses be rendered uninhabitable, but the sewage 
system will be swamped, and undiluted sewage will find its 
way back into the river and so into the intakes of the water 
supply of the neighbourhood. Is this part of a practical 

proposal? It is not an imaginary objection; it is the opinion 
of surveyors and engineers, and it remains for the Water 
Board to show that the objection is groundless. Meanwhile, 
what of another public body directly concerned? To turn 
from the practical objections of to-day to the sentimental— 
which are the practical objections, too, of the next generation 
—what does the Thames Conservancy think of a proposal 
which is to destroy the Thames Valley for miles, and to turn 
the Thames above London from a pleasure resort into an 
annexe to a scheme of water supply? It may be necessary, 
for reasons which we have not heard, to give up the scheme of 
“bringing water from the mountain and the mist,” but it has 
certainly not yet been proved necessary to devastate the 
Thames Valley. If the Thames Conservancy have not yet 
approved the scheme of the Water Board, they may surely 
be appealed to before they abandon, with the Thames Valley, 
the meaning and dignity of their name. Whatever this 
scheme of the Water Board may be, it is not a scheme for 
protecting and preserving the Thames. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. STEPHEN GWYNN AND TOLERATION. 
(To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—I desire to set down as fairly as I can the facts about 
the share given by Unionists to Nationalists and by Nationalists 
to Unionists in the representation and patronage of those 
counties where Unionists and Nationalists respectively 
dominate. 

First of all, as to the charge that a pledge was made and 
was broken. On the second reading of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Bill, Mr. Redmond said :~ 

“ Whatever influence my friends and I have in Ireland will 
certainly be used to obtain for this scheme a fair and successful 
working....... No man’s politics or religion will be allowed to 
be a bar to him if he desires to serve his country on one of the 
new bodies.” 





Thames. It is to cover 250 acres of meadow and arable land, 
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Now, that pledge extended only to the influence of Mr. Red- 
mond and his friends, a party then not much more numerous 
than that which is led by Mr. O’Brien now. What is far 
more relevant is the utterance of Mr. Dillon, who then spoke 
as leader of the main Nationalist body—some seventy men. 
He said :— 

“My desire would be to see men coming forward in their 
county councils simply and solely, not as representatives of a 
minority, but as men who have a desire to do the business of the 
country, and I am convinced that if men of the itics of the 
honourable and gallant member [Colonel sate Neca pe forward 
in that spirit, they will get their full and fair share of representa- 
tion on county councils.” 


Let it be granted at once that, broadly speaking, these hopes 
have not been realised. In the elections Unionists have every- 
where returned Unionists; Nationalists have, with very few ex- 
ceptions, returned Nationalists. But the Nationalists did admit 
certain exceptions. And I am firmly convinced that if men of 
Colonel Saunderson’s type had chosen to come forward in the 
spirit indieated by Mr. Dillon, many of them would now be on 
the councils. Unhappily, a very large proportion of them 
declined to touch the business at all. Many more would, per- 
haps, have accepted positions had their neighbours come to 
them hat in hand and begged them to let themselves be elected. 
The idea of facing a canvass with the possibility, and even 
probability, of defeat by persons whom they regarded as their 
inferiors was intolerable. I only know of one landlord (in 
Munster) who frankly came forward and said, “I will stand, in 
the public interest, for county council and district council; if 
you reject me, I will stand again.” The result is that he has 
played continuously a leading part in the local administration 
of Ireland, without waiving in the least his rigorous Unionism. 
Beyond that, it has to be observed that conciliation cannot 
be limited to one side. You may say that the cases where 
Nationalists have elected Unionists to representative posi- 
tions have been sporadic; but at least they have occurred. 
No adequate return has been made by the Unionists: 
I know of no case on a county council. In municipal 
affairs there is a better spirit, and a couple of years ago 
certain Catholics were co-opted on to the municipalities of 
Portadown and Lurgan. Yet here the other side far outdo the 
Unionists in generosity. At Monaghan and at Birr a third 
of the direct (not the co-opted) representation is given to the 
Unionists. In Carlow, I understand, there was an arrangement 
that five seats should be given them, but at present only 
three candidates are forthcoming. Let me give the testimony 
of a Free Churchman, Mr. John A. Duncan, J.P., of Athy, in 
County Kildare, who writes to the Methodist Times :—~ 

“ At the recent urban council election here a Methodist local 
preacher headed the poll, a Church of Ireland Unionist came 
one behind him, and then followed three Roman Catholics mem- 
bers. There are nine Protestant members of the rural board 
and several on the county council. In Carlow, Wicklow, Wex- 
ford, Naas, Athlone, Drogheda, Kilkenny, and doubtless other 
towns, Protestants get elected, though in none of these cases would 
port have even a remote chance had they to depend on Protestant 
vo . 


T have before me in print half a dozen published letters from 
Church of Ireland clergymen testifying in the same sense. 
Add to this the fact, well known to me, that many other such 
clergy depend on their Catholic neighbours for offices of kind- 
ness, such as country life lends itself ing their hay 
carted and the like. And above all there is the eloquent fact that 
in every town of the South and West you will find Protestant 
shopkeepers thriving on Roman Catholic custom. 

As to the question of appointments, I stand on statistics and 
on my first-hand knowledge. In Monaghan, whatever Mr. 
W. J. Smyth may say, a Protestant medical superintendent 
was appointed. It appears that no actual contest took place, 
as the Roman Catholic candidate was discouraged and dropped 
out. 

But I do not wish here to enter into details. No man who 
knows Ireland will deny that jobbery and nepotism exist 
there. They do not exist there alone. But in my experience 
of Nationalist Ireland [ have found much undue proneness to 
favour a man’s own relations; very little bias, if any, for 
candidates of any partieular religion; and no absolute bar 
against unpopular politics. 

As to the Mayoralty of Dublin, up to Mr. Parnell’s time 
appointments of Unionists were made frequently. Then, as 
I am told, a Unionist Lord Mayor refused the use of the 
Mansion House for a Nationalist demonstration, and since 





then it has been always held as a citadel. In Batwa, 

Catholic, and no Nationalist, has ever been elected, 
It is impossible, in the compass of a letter, to give the 

supporting evidence for such a contention as I put 


But I hope to send the Bishop of Durham ina few days a 


pamphlet consisting of Protestant testimony, for the most 
from persons out of politics, upon these points; and if any of 
your readers will do me the honour of sending a post-cara tg 
ask for it, it shall goto them. The matter is one on which 
fair-minded citizens ought, if I may say so, to inform 
STEPHEN Gwrug, . 


themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Irish Press Agency, 
2 Great Smith Street, S.W. 





THE ACT OF UNION. 
(To rue Eprron or tue “Srzcrator.”} 

Srr,—The attack must be dangerous indeed when the Spectator 
finds it necessary to resort to an historical caricature in jts 
defence of the Act of Union and its consequences. I do got 
ask for space in which to analyse and controvert the distor. 
tion of historical facts presented in your leading columns this 
week when you profess to present your readers with a sketeh. 
view of more recent Irish history. The late Mr. W. BE. H. 
Lecky, M.P., whose claim to be a somewhat dispassionate and 
reliable authority you will hardly dispute, published under the 
title of “ Clerical Influences,” in 1870, an essay which has been 
too long forgotten. It has now been re-published, and I com. 
mend it tothe attention of such of your readers as are anxious 
to understand the permanent influences which have controlled 
Ireland since the beginning of the nineteenth century and 
the correct understanding of which is indispensable to-day 
to those who would understand the problem of Irish Govern. 
ment. Let me quote one paragraph from this essay, which 
now bears the more deseriptive sub-title, “ Irish Sectarianism 
and English Government.” Having discussed the disastrous 
effects which followed a system of government representative 
only in name, which has necessarily failed to be either the 
product or the impression of the wishes of the Irish people, 
Mr. Lecky summarises his review as follows :— 

“ Sectarian animosity has completely taken the place of purely 

political feeling, and paralyses all the energies of the people. 
This is indeed the master curse of Ireland—the canker which 
corrodes all that is noble and patriotic in the country, and, wo 
maintain, the direct and inevitable consequence of the Act of 
Union. . . . Nothing is more clear than that in every land 
where a healthy national feeling exists, Roman Catholic politicians 
are both independent and patriotic.” 
Lest I should be suspected of quoting incorrectly or out of 
harmony with the context, I invite your readers to obtain the 
essay. As an ardent advocate of Irish self-government I 
take no wider and no narrower ground than that presented by 
Lecky,—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Astor, 

Dublin. 


[Our Correspondent seems to forget that the late Mr. Lecky 
was one of the strongest and most consistent opponents of 
Home Rule and supporters of the Union to be found in Ireland 
or Great Britain. He also does not mention that in the second 
edition of “Leaders of Public Opinion” Mr. Lecky left out 
the essay on “ Clerical Influences” and never after included it 
among his published works.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE M‘CANN CASE. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “Srecrator."’] 
Srr,—The M‘Cann case will, I hope, open the eyes of the 
English public to what the Irish Protestants may expect 
under Home Rule. They will be tolerated as long as they 
keep to themselves, though will prebably find it impossible to 
obtain posts in the public service; but as soon as a mixed 
marriage, or a case of alleged proselytism, <c., arises they will 
have no hope of justice or fair play. Mrs. M‘Cann is legally 
married according to the law of the land, but the Pape 
pronounees the marriage illegal, and insists on the Irish 
Roman Catholics ignoring the law of the land when it con- 
flicts with his law. This would be a simple matter if it rested 
there, but it does not. M‘Cann, with, it would seem, the 
support of some emiment Roman Catholics and Home Rulers, 
makes use of both laws in turn as they serve his purpose: 
he repudiates Mrs. M’Cann beeause the marriage is invalid 
and she is not his wife; he claims the custody of the 
children because they are born in wedlock and he is their 
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jawful father. I do not think that even the Pope has ever | 
laid down that the putative father is entitled to custody of 
illegitimate children and may take them away from the 
mother, keep them where he chooses, and refuse the mother 
not merely access to the children but information as to their 
whereabouts. He insists on the law of the Church in dealing 
with his wife, and the law of the land in dealing with his 
children. And there is no word of protest against this by the 
jeaders of the Home Rule Party.—I am, Sir, &., M.A. 





A REFERENDUM IN MINIATORE, 
[To rae Eprron or tae “Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—Much has been urged against the occasional resort 
toa “Poll of the People” upon the legislative proposals of 
the Government of the day, upon the ground that the great 
mass of the electorate would not be able to master the effect of 
the Bill submitted to them, or, if they could, would find 
it too difficult to answer a clear “yea” or “nay,” owing 
to liking some provisions and disliking others they might 
consider of equal importance. May I call attention to the 
fact that recently, in accordance with the requirements 
of the Borough Funds Acts, a poll of the electors of 
the Borough of Paddington was taken to sanction the 
promotion by the Council of the Borough of a Bill in Parlia- 
ment to provide for granting superannuation to their officers 
and servants? Thus the electors were asked to vote upon a 
Bill which, besides establishing a principle, proposed to enact 
various rates and scales of contributions and allowances which 
might or might not have laid so heavy a charge on the rates 
as to render the scheme, though otherwise desirable, unaccept- 
able to the ratepayers at large. If the electors are supposed 
to be competent to expreas a sound judgment on the desira- 
bility, or the reverse, of any Bill for any purpose or purposes 
their municipal authority may have resolved to promote in 
Parliament, it is not easy to see why they should not be 
competent to do so on a Bill that has been discussed in both 
Houses of the Legislature.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brooks's, 8. W. J. C. SwinspuRNE-HANHAM, 





THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 
(To tags Eprror or tas “Sprecrator.”’) 

Sir.—May I enter a protest against the Spectator’s strange 
suggestion (February 18th) that Members of Parliament who 
have pledged themselves in favour of Woman Suffrage are 
trifling with this question, and that their pledges are not, and 
never were, intended to be fulfilled? Lappreciate the distinc- 
tion you draw between men and women when dealing in 
politics. The women Suffragists, you say, are “ perfectly 
sincere.” Ido not doubt that the same may be said of the 
women who are Anti-Suffragists. But Englishwomen, whether 
for or against the suffrage, will learn with dismay that in 
mutters political sincerity is to be regarded as a monopoly of 
their own sex. There is good reason to believe that legislation 
in the near future will be of a character menacing to the in- 
terests and welfare of women both in religion and in domestic 
life. The prospact may well cause us uneasiness when we re- 
flect that—if the Spectator is to be believed—our fortunes are 
in the hands of gentlemen who think that pledges need not be 
kept when they have been made to those of their fellow citizens 
who happen to be defenceless.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ELEANor CECIL 

25 Grove End Road, N.W. 





AN HISTORIC PARALLEL. 

(To tae Eprror or tas “ Spectator.”’) 
Sir,—I think your readers may be interested by the following 
quotation from Dryden's “ Absalom and Achitophel,” which 
seems to me singularly descriptive of the present position of 
the House of Lords. David may very well stand for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 


“Thus, worn or weakened, well or ill content, 
Submit they must to David’s government ; 
Impoverished and deprived of all command, 
Their taxes doubled as they lost their land ; 
And—what was harder yet to flesh and blood— 
Their gods disgraced, and burnt like common wood.” 


A SELF-DENYING COINAGE. 

(To raz Eprror or tus “ Srecraton.”’) 
Srr,—You may have noticed the public announcement of a 
new coinage, the inscription on which purports te limit the 
rule of his Majesty King George V. to “all the Britons” or 
“ Britains "—Britt. Omn. Rex—just as if his Britannic 
Majesty desired to advertise his abdication of authority over 
Ireland and the Irish. Is not this a quite too precipitate 
anticipation of extreme Home Rule? Of course by no possi- 
bility can Irishmen be included under any number of Britains, 
whether north or south, or Britons, whether ancient or 
modern. But does not this remarkable inscription constitute 
almost an unprecedented example of the self-denying 
ordinance? Of course Independent Nationalists on both 
sides of the Atlantic will hail with enthusiasm the retiring 
modesty of this unexpected renunciation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. Hues O'Donneti 

13 Milborne Grove, Boltons, 8.W. 
(Mr. O'Donnell is always ingenious; but there is nothing 
new in the inscription, which is identical with that on the 
coins of the late King. Besides, he seems to be unaware that 
Britain includes Ireland. This island is Magna Britannia. 
Ireland is Parva Britannia, and Britain thus includes both 
islands. It is wrong to speak of Great Britain when we mean 
the United Kingdom, quite correct to speak of Britain.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


“THE SPREAD OF THE COCKNEY ACOENT.” 
(To tae Eprros or tas “Srzcraros.”’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent “F. W. B.” in last week's issue 
alludes to one change which has occurred in Cockney dialect 
since the days of Leech and Dickens. Perhaps some of your 
readers could explain another—viz., the disappearance of the 
**y” for “w” with which Sam Weller has made us all familiar. 
I once had the good fortune to come across this typical old 
Cockneyism. In the L.C.C. election of 1907 I had Mr. Ernest 
Wild as my colleague in Holborn, and a venerable dame gave 
me her promise to vote for “ Lygon and Vild.” But that is 
the only case which has ever come to my notice, and it can 
hardly be the spread of education which has led to this change ; 
otherwise, why do we find “spyde” for spade?—I am, 
Sir, &., Henry Lyaon. 

Marlborough Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 








“YET IF HIS MAJESTY, OUR SOVEREIGN LORD.” 
(To tas Eprrom or tam “Srecraron,”’] 

Srr,—The Spectator of February 18th, in a review of “A 
Treasury of Elizabethan Lyrics,” quotes from that book a 
poem beginning “ Yet if His Majesty, our Sovereign Lord,” 
and describes it as probably a new poem, not printed before. 
But in fact the poem occurs in “Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics,” edited by Professor Saintsbury. My copy, which is of 
the third edition (undated), I must have had at least seven 
years. Inanote Professor Saintsbury says, “ This magnificent 
descant was discovered by Mr. Bullen in a manuscript music- 
book at Christ Church, Oxford, and first printed in his ‘ More 
Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-books.’ I should not have 
reprinted it here without the leave which he most kindly gave 
me. With him most readers will cry Aut Silurista aut 
diabolus; and yet the breath of the Lord of Lyric was so 
widely diffused then that we cannot be certain of Vaughan’'s 
authorship.”—I am, Sir, &c., Liuian M. Baaas. 

Stradsett Hall, Downham Market. 

[Other correspondents, including Mrs. Cruse, the editor of 
the anthology reviewed by us last week, mention that the 
poem is included in numerous modern anthologies. Our 
ignorance was, we admit, inexcusable. We do not regret it, 
however, since it incited us to do honour to so splendid a piece 
of verse.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE LATE MR. JOHN DENNIS. 
[To tax Eprror or tae “ Sreecraror.”’] 
S1r,—The recent death of Mr. John Dennis at the advanced age 
of eighty-six should not be passed unnoticed by your constant 
readers. As the younger brother of George Dennis, whose 
book on the “ Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria” opened a new 
chapter in prehistoric archeology, he may be supposed to have 
inherited some literary talent. Some thirty years ago, when 
your distinguished predecessor, Mr. R. H. Hutton, had raised 





{am, Sir, &., x 


the Spectator to the high position amongst weekly reviews 
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which it has ‘since maintained, he was a regular contributor 
to its columns, and continued to write for it till the year 1898. 
An occasional poem or sonnet is far from representing 
his effective work for it, which consisted chiefly of anony- 
mous articles and criticisms on English writers and English 
literature. Some of these have been reprinted in various 
original volumes of which he appears as the author— 
“Studies in English Literature,” “ Heroes of Literature,” 
“English Poets,” and “The Realms of Gold” (“Talks on 
English Poetry for Children”). As editor he was responsible 
for a selection of “ English Sonnets,” “English Lyrics from 
Shakespeare to Milton,” the “ Aldine ” edition of Scott’s Poems, 
&c. Some of these books were well known in their day, but his 
most successful work was that on “The Age of Pope,” which 
is now in its seventh edition, and is largely used by students 
of English literature. In these days of short-lived books this 
is no small testimony to his discriminating criticism and 
literary skill. 

Always of a weakly constitution, he spent the last ten years 
of his life in continuous ill-health and seclusion at his house 
at Crowborough, yet nevertheless was able to write introduc- 
tions and annotations for the whole of “The Chiswick 
Shakespeare.” Of his personal character it is difficult to speak 
briefly in adequate terms. His friends will retain the memory 
of a man gentle, courteous, sincere and humane in the widest 
sense of the term. With him passed from amongst us—on 
the 8th of this month—a spirit akin to that of his old friend 
the late Aubrey de Vere, who died several years before him.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Epwarp BELL. 

York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 





RAT PLAGUE IN EAST ANGLIA, 
[To ruse Evrror or ree “Srecraron.”] 

Sin,—In your issue of February llth there is an artiele on 
“The Rat Problem,” towards the end of which, on page 211, you 
say that “the plague bacillus being known to be firmly estab- 
lished in Norfolk and Suffolk.” Would you kindly state where 
in Norfolk it is known to be established, as having lived there 
all the autumn and winter, I have never heard anything about 
it; and as the question is likely to be serious if your informa- 
tion is correct, an answer would oblige ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Micwax. Srocxs, 
Woodhall, Downham Market, Norfolk. 
[Phe mention of Norfolk was a mistake. The counties should 
have been Suffolk and Essex.—Ep. Spectator. } 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


MANCHESTER v. THIRLMERE, 


WIrs suppliant air she came to plead 

For thirsty souls beneath her sway ; 

We had compassion on her need 

And let her bear our springs away. 

And so through prisoning pipes and caverns long 
She led them, silencing the streamlet’s song. 


We bore that through the toiling years 

Our pleasant hills were seamed and scarred; 

We strove to calm artistic fears 

And smooth the plumes of ruffled bard. 

We trusted to the pledges given by her 

(We did not doubt thee then, false Manchester !). 


She promised, did we let her take 

Our water hence, her care should be 

To guard, around our larger lake, 

The beauty thousands flocked to see. 

We lent a readier ear who long had known 
Her creed of “ Laisser faire” or “let alone.” 


Now, false to creed and pledges given, 
Repulsing nature’s kindly aid, 

She makes her artificial heaven 

In place of that which God had made. 

With alien blocks of red and gates of blue 

She decorates the roads, “improves” the view! 


ee 


A forest—latest here that clings 
To mountain side—she tears away; 
It does not harmonise with things 
Around—suburban sages say. 
Each mossy wall she scrapes with jealous cara, 
Lest Nature in her work should claim a share. 
T. THoryery, 








MUSIC. 


MUSICAL ENGLAND. 

A CERTAIN section of the English musical world is perioaj. 
cally smitten with a desire to feel its pulse and inquire into its 
condition, activity, and progress. Personally, we own to q 
certain prejudice against these recurrent moods of nationa} 
introspection. If a people are really musical they do not 
need to discuss whether they are or not. But in so fa 
as the discussion causes us to take stock of the situation 
and compare the opportunities we enjoy with those of g 
previous generation, it may prove interesting, and even 
amusing. The subject came up at the preliminary meeting 
held at the Mansion House, on the 15th inst., in prepara- 
tion for the International Musical Congress, Lord Plymouth 
taking the occasion to observe that we could not be called 
unmusical or unappreciative of good music, in view of our 
record in the past or the present. Lord Plymouth supple. 
mented this excellent sentiment with something in the nature 
of a home truth, observing that we were uncritical as a public; 
that we were inclined to mistrust our independent judgment 
and to follow tradition and fashion in our musical likings. 
Lord Redesdale, who followed, eloquently pleaded for the 
representation of Japan at the Congress, on the ground that 
she had abandoned the Oriental system, embraced the cult of 
Wagner, and had, in short, entered the comity of music as 
well as of nations. Diplomacy is a great and valuable calling, 
but it is compatible with a fundamental ignorance of the 
evolution of art. Sir Hubert Parry, speaking later on, 
expressed the sensible and proper hope that the Orientals 
would go on with their own music: “The world was not 
going to gain anything if they got all the musicians in China 
to play Richard Strauss.” Nor will it, let us add, if all 
British composers play the sedulous ape to the calculated 
eccentricity of foreigners or disguise their poverty of inven- 
tion with pseudo-Oriental upholstery. Sir Hubert Parry, 
however, succumbed to the temptation of alluding to the 
eternal question, observing that we had “an inexhaustible 
passion for the music of foreigners, yet foreigners declared 
that we were an unmusical nation,” adding that it was 
hardly necessary to follow out the inference to its logical 
conclusion. Still, we can forgive his indiscretion for 
the stimulus it applied to the writer of the memor- 
able article in the Daily Telegraph of the 16th—an 
article, if we may adapt a metaphor from the tea trade, 
recalling the delicious leonine flavour of five-and-twenty years 
ago; while at the same time espousing the cause of modernity 
in music with an antinomian audacity. (It is hard to write 
on the subject without being infected by a Telegraphese 
passion for polysyllables and periphrasis). 

On the great question the Daily Telegraph is, of course, reso- 
nantly, stridently optimistic. England unmusical? Perish 
the thought! Whatever may have been the shortcomings of 
the past, we are now in the mid-current of musical culture. The 
enormous value of music as a factor in national organisation 
is developed in an impressive passage, in which the example 
of Germany is held up to our imitation: “ Wagner was sup- 
plementary to Bismarck, just as Shakespeare was to Burleigh. 
This is a lesson we are learning again, though late, and if 
time be given to us by Providence to repair some disastrous 
and aterilisimg errors of national thought, we shall again be 
greater people because of the renaissance of the artistic sense, 
and of all forms of what we may call educated emotional 
enthusiasm that is stirring on every side in the England of 
to-day.” The precise nature of the “educated emotional 
enthusiasm ” that the Daily Telegraph has in its mind may be 
gathered from its proud boast that though we are “fettered 
by pradery,” still “ we are as well able as any people, probably, 
to keep pace with Richard Strauss,” whose Salome was “ for 
many of us a mind-changing event.” That it was a mind- 
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js shown by the criticisms of Mr. Newman, formerly one of | 
Strauss’s most enthusiastic admirers. Writing of the Rosen- 
cavalier in last Saturday’s Nation, he observes :— 
inion is that it marks a further stage in that slow 
f the musical faculty that has been apparent at 
ther in all Strauss’s work of the last few years— 
nt, that is to say, to everyone but the uncritical thurifers 
who believe that Strauss can do no wrong. There were things in 
the Symphonia Domestica, Salome, and Elektra that made one ask 
in wonderment whether those works were not really written by 
two different men, so enormous was the distance between the best 
and the worst parts of them. In Der Rosencavalier the stigmata 


of degeneration are both more pronounced and more numerous.” 


But while the Daily Telegraph entertains high hopes of our 
ability “to keep pace with the Strauss of Salome,” and so to re- 
sist the sterilising tendencies of Free Trade and other lapses 
from national sanity, it gives a terrible picture of the benighted 
musical condition of England twenty-five years ago. At that 
time “ Beethoven could seldom be heard worthily done.” With 
all respect to so puissant an authority, Beethoven was both 
frequently and worthily done in those dark days by Manns at 
the Crystal Palace and Charles Hallé in Manchester. And to 
speak of “ high-class ” music in Manchester as though it were 
solely associated with the régime of Dr. Richter is an aspersion 
on the splendid achievements of his predecessor which Dr. 
Richter would be the first to repudiate. The Daily Telegraph he- 
littles the past in order to glorify the present. After all, the world 
went very Well in the middle “ eighties,” before critics found 
“stigmata of degeneration” in new compositions, but confined 
themselves for the most part to belittling Brahms and abusing 
Wagner. In this controversy the Daily Telegraph ranged it- 
self staunchly on the side of the obscurantists. To middle-aged 
observers its resort to Strauss as a sort of test by which to 
measure our capacity for “ educated emotional enthusiasm ” is 
one of the most humorous things in the annals of jour- 
nalistic inconsistency. It is only fair to say, however, 
that this is not a solitary case. Twenty-five years ago 
the majority of musical critics were, if not exactly reac- 
tionary, at least frugal in their applause of those who 
trod the new paths. The pendulum has now swung far in the 
opposite direction, and the Press, as a whole, delights to 
advertise its emancipation from tradition, to scrutinise 
established reputations, and to exalt new-comers at the expense 
of the old masters. Still the Homeric vaunt that we are 
better and better off than our fathers is not always allowed 
to pass unchallenged, and a notable expression of the minority 
view is to be found in a recent issue of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, where a contributor to the London Letter of our 
contemporary writes as follows :— 


«My own op 
deterioration 0 
some point or 0! 


“A distinguished foreign musician who has for many years 
made his home. in London expressed to me the other day his 
opinion that there was considerably less musical feeling in 
England to-day among the general public than there was a few 
years ago. I ventured to remark that there were far more con- 
certs, four first-class orchestras in London where there had been 
none before, and that all foreign musicians come to London as a 
matter of course. But he answered: ‘No, you have no real 
devotion to great music as a nation. Things were at least better 
in the old days of the “Pops.” Where is that audience now in 
which one came to know every face? No concert hall is ever filled 
to hear chamber music now. It is only a sensation that attracts 
the great public—a daring opera by Strauss, a solo by Pachmann 
or Kreisler. For the greatest music, as music, no crowd, no 
enthusiasm. A low commercial spirit has arisen which did not 
exist before. Agents boom those who give the most money. Pre- 
tence succeeds as often as real merit. Foreign musicians come. 
Yes. They will not believe it. I tell my friends over and over 
again—“ Leave England at once, you will get no support here.” 
They only think I fear their competition, but they learn that I was 
right. It is very sad. I feel it very much. I love English life so 
much that I have refused high positions in my own country. But 
rr deceive myself. The love of music is dying out among 

ou. 


There is much in this indictment which it is difficult to gain- 
say. The number of good quartets is legion, but how little 
they are encouraged by private engagements! There is no 
more delightful form of entertainment than to sit in a com- 
fortable armchair—not a concert-room stall—and listen to a 
good string quartet. The cost is negligible, but most of the 
people who can afford it cannot or will not afford the time. The 
growth of competing distractions is never-ending. In the last 
twenty-five years we have witnessed not only the universal incur- 
sion of golf, but the development and, let us add, the improve- 
ment of the music-halls, the tyranny of “ bridge,” the coming of 


and fashionable people find time for music, unless it is sensa- 
tional, aggressive, and unorthodox? Concert givers, again, 
suffer from the competition of mechanical substitutes—the 
pianola and the gramophone—as well as the lack of satis- 
factory concert-halls. There are no end of halls, but very 
few really meet the requirements of performers of chamber 
music, and the gap caused by the demolition of the old 
St. James’s Hall, with all its drawbacks, has never been filled. 
The dominion of din grows greater and is more intrusive. 
Formerly audiences were disturbed by an occasional post-horn 
or muffin-man, but now the motor-horn furnishes an almost 
continuous obbligato. Musicians have, moreover, to reckon 
with the exacting attitude of blas¢s amateurs who have grown 
surfeited with symphony concerts and can only listen to musioe 
that is violent or highly spiced. The musical atmosphere has 
grown heated by the violence of partisanship, and while 
literary criticism is in the main lax and “sloppy,” Bludyer 
seems to have re-emerged in that of music. 

But the worst feature of modern musical England is the 
tyranny of the royalty ballad. A portly volume was written 
the other day with the object of representing it in the light 
of a benevolent and wholly admirable régime. To the 
majority of British concert-goers songs are still the only 
things in music that really count, and music publishers 
practically force on the public songs of a type designed to 
satisfy the meanest intelligence and the most grovelling 
aspirations, by making it worth while for really good singers 
to sing them. Thus the good singing of indifferent music 
creates a demand for it, and the mischief goes on in 
a vicious circle. Another unsatisfactory aspect of modern 
British music is this, that the only concerts—if we except 
those given by two or three favourite artists—which at the 
present day are securely established are symphony and 
ballad concerts. The rest rely more or less on “ paper.” 
Some years ago a well-known German musical critic 
remarked that in Berlin a new class of professionals was 
coming into existence—those who were ready to listen to 
music “for a consideration.” This class is not confined to 
Berlin. The question of audiences and payments is one of 
the most serious of all. Far too many of those who can 
afford to pay for their musical entertainment will only go to 
concerts as “ deadheads.” On the other hand, at any hour 
of the working day there seems to be an almost unlimited 
paying audience for cheap music-halls and bioscope theatres 
amongst the working classes. When will some dispassionate 
and industrious investigator give us a book on the economics 
of national amusement ? 

Thus far we have endeavoured to set forth the case for dis- 
satisfaction with the present condition of music in England. 
That grounds for a reasoned optimism exist we are far from 
denying. Foremost among the improvements of our time are the 
multiplication of opportunities for hearing great instrumental 
music at reasonable prices. These advantages are not confined 
to the well-to-do classes or to London. The taste for classical 
chamber music bas spread to the masses, as anyone will admit 
who has attended the concerts at the South Place Institute. 
Mr. Fuller Maitland, in his new and excellent study of Brahms, 
tells a delightful story of a working man who, after listening 
to a Beethoven quartet at a concert given by the People’s 
Concert Society, at Holloway, observed: “ That’s all very well, 
but give me my Brahms.” Another healthy sign of the times 
is the decentralisation which gives us, to mention only one 
instance, the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra. The enter- 
prise of its conductor, Mr. Dan Godfrey, and the splendid 
encouragement he has lent to the work of British com- 
posers, deserve a wider recognition than he has yet received. 
We have already spoken in this column on the immense 
advance in the art of accompanying, and this remark applies 
in general to the raising of the standard of execution in all 
instrumental works. The number of good quartet parties 
now resident in London is quite extraordinary, and when one 
considers how small is the remunerative demand for their 
services, their devotion to this arduous and noble branch of 
this art is allthe moreadmirable. This raising of the standard 
is also markedly shown in the choice of the songs sung at 
recitals and also in the quality of the music heard at the music- 
halls. Leaving the question of his humour aside, Harry Lauder 
has a delightful voice, perfect diction, and an exceptionally 
good sense of rhythm; while every good musician should 





the motor, and the winter sportscraze. How on earth can rich 


take off his hat to Mr. Pélissier and his company for the 
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admirable ensemble maintained by the Follies in their con- 
certed music, and the cleverness and charm of the music 
itself. The “Baked Potatoes” quartet is a little master- 
piece of atmospheric effect and melodic appropriateness. 

Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—_o—— 
ANGLO-AMERICAN MEMORIES.* 
THESE reminiscences of a long life spent partly in the United 
States and partly in England have appeared already in the 
New York Tribune, of which Mr. Smalley was for many years 
the London correspondent. One could read them blindfold, 
so to speak, and know that they were written by a practised 
journalist. Mr. Smalley has the journalistic touch (we do not 
use the phrase in a bad sense); he freshens up a threadbare 
subject, imports a certain piquancy into a familiar anecdote, 
and commands our attention through an instinctive or ac- 
quired knack of knowing just how he might lose it. Truth to 
tell, some of the chapters chronicle very small beer; only the 
journalistic touch makes tolerable such information as that 
Lord Kitchener came to luncheon at a country house where 
Mr. Smalley was staying, and that luncheon was at 1,30, and 
that Lord Kitchener was late, and that he washed his hands 
in Mr. Smalley’s room, and that his toilette seemed to make 
little difference to his appearance, and that he has cold light 
blue eyes, and that he has a human heart, and so on and so 
forth. But, rubbing shoulders with this kind of thing, there 
are memories very well worth having, for they take us back 
to ringing periods of history, when Mr. Smalley saw with his 
own eyes great principles lost or won and nations totter to 
their fall or win their way to new greatness. At his best, Mr. 


Smalley writes with notable neatness, and a power of com- 
pression which was perhaps developed by the enforced art of 
be:ng picturesque by cable at a shilling a word. 

Mr. Smalley watched the growth of the Abolition movement 


in his native New England, and came to know personally the 
protagonists. He does not join in the usual tributes to 
William Lloyd Garrison as a man of natural leadership ; he 
evidently finds it difficult to explain how Garrison set so great 
a movement as the cause of Abolition on foot, for he had 
neither eloquence nor magnetism. If Wendell Phillips had 
been the first Abolitionist, Mr. Smalley could have better 
understood the triumph. Garrison is described as follows :— 


“To look at, he was neither soldier nor saint. He had not, on 
the one hand, the air of command, nor, on the other, the sweetness 
or benignity we expect from one of the heavenly host. His face 
was both angry and weak. His attitude on the platform was half 
apologetic and half passionate. His speech at times was almost 
shrewish. It was never authoritative, though always self-com- 
placent. So was the expression of his face, with its smile which 
tried to be amiable and succeeded in being self-conscious. There 
was no fire in his pale eyes; if there had been, his spectacles 
would have dulled it. He stooped, and his most vehement 
appeals—they were often extremely vehement—came to you side- 
ways. It was an unlucky effect, for there was nothing shifty or 
crooked in the man’s nature. But he had a réle to play—lIsaiah, 
if you like—and played it as well as his means would allow. It 
was the indomitable honesty of the man which gave him such 
authority as he had. That is not a bad eulogy in itself. Bad or 
good, nothing I can say will diminish his reputation, nor do I wish 
it should.” 

When Mr. Smalley was a law student at Harvard he paid a 
visit to Emerson, who paraphrased Burke in saying of the law, 
“ A noble study,” “one to which you may well devote a great 
part of your lifeand mind. As you have chosen it for your 
profession I am sure you will master it; a man must 
know his trade or he will do nothing. But law is not every- 
thing. It does not perhaps make a demand upon all the 
resources of the intellect, nor enlarge a man’s nature.” After 
these words Emerson prescribed the remedy : “‘ Keep your mind 
open. Read Plato.” One other incident at Emerson’s house 
may be quoted :— 

“He took down a volume and put it imto my hand, saying: 
*Some day I hope you will learn to value this writer. He has 
much to say, and he says it in almost the best English of his 
century. He is a Greek born out of due time’—a remark he has 
somewhere made about Winckelmann. It was Landor; a volume 
of the Imaginary Conversations. I read a dialogue there and 
then. I have read him ever since. I do not suppose anybody cares 
what I have read or not read. But I wish to give you Emerson’s 


* Anglo-American Memories. George W. Smalley, M.A. London: Duck- 
worth and Co, [12s. 6d. net.] » 
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opinion ; the advice he thought best for a studyi ; 
the effect of it upon the boy.” oy studying law; ang 


We pass over much gossip and turn to the most important 
chapter in the book. Mr. Smalley was sent as a war corre. 
spondent to the Austro-Prussian war, but the “ needle-gun ” of 
the Prussians had already swept the Austrians off the nume. 
rous fields of the headlong Seven Weeks’ War, and he had to 
content himself with watching the triumphant return ofthe 
Prussians to Berlin. In a few days he had an interview With 
Bismarck, and so candidly did Bismarck speak to him that he 
felt unable at the time to publish more than a fraction of what 
was said. “It is your business to distinguish,” said Bismarc; 
and Mr. Smalley goes on distinguishing, he tells us, even al} 
these years after the event. Bismarck’s remark to another 
war correspondent, Sir William Russell, was certainly very 
different: “You can repeat anything I say to you, but 
when you are told things by that dunderhead the 
Crown Prince, you should know better.” Mr. Smalley 
fancies that Bismarck, though he had been three nights 
without sleep, was glad to speak to him in order to reach over 
his head the ears of the Germans in America. Bismarck dig. 
cussed theacts of the King of Prussia with astonishing freedom, 
and then, as though to explain that frankness could not con. 
ceivably have any connection with loyalty, which was a thing 
in a separate compartment, added, “ You are a Republicaa, 
and you cannot fully understand the loyalty I cherish to 
a King to whose ancestors my ancestors have been loyal for 
hundreds of years.” The King of Prussia, as is generally 
known, was very reluctant to quarrel with Austria, but Bis. 
marck overrode his objections. 


“Tt was not,” said Bismarek, “till I had convinced the King that 
his honour as a soldier was involved that he would agree tothe 
war with Austria. No political argument moved him. The vision 
of a united Germany with himself at the head of a German Con- 
federation did not dazzle him. ‘Austria is my brother,’ he said; 
‘the war would be fratricidal. Tho Emperor and I are bound 
together by many ties, by many interests ; above all by affection and 
by loyalty. I should think it treacherous to attack a sovereign who 
has given me many proofs of good-will and to whom I have given 
pledges. Nothing will induce me todo it’ ...... All this 
time I was preparing for war with Austria after Denmark. The 
King must have known what it all meant, but he did not stay his 
hand nor withdraw his confidence from us. After the peace with 
Denmark there was no longer any reason for military preparations 
except Austria. But the King still allowed me to go on. In 
January, 1865, the Parliament again rejected the budget. The 
King rejoined by seizing on the public revenues in the name of 
the State. The public knew nothing of what I had in mind. The 
Parliament knew nothing. If if had been possible to take 
Parliament into my confidence the budget would have been voted. 
The Liberals have admitted that. But to take Parliament into 
my confidence would have been to take Austria into my con- 
fidence. It could not be. It was necessary to strike suddenly; 
to strike before Austria could assemble her reserves, or take 
advantage of her immense resources, or bring into line all the 
discordant races of that great Empire. How much did I tell the 
King? Well, as much as was necessary for the time being. The 
great struggle with his Majesty was put off till the moment of 
conflict was near; till it was necessary to throw off the mask. 
Besides, you must consider that I had to deal not only with the 
King but with the various Court influences which surro 
him. They were almost all hostile to me. Many of them were 
very powerful with the King. I might spend six weeks m 
coaxing him to assent to a particular measure. When he had 
promised, in would come some Grand Duchess and in half an 
hour undo my six weeks’ work.” . Bismarck continued : 
“In the end Austria played my game for me. She demanded im 
April, 1866, the demobilization of the Prussian forces, which had 
begun to put themselves on a war footing in March. Then I knew 
the Lord had delivered her into our hands. I laid the demand 
before the King, saying : ‘I do not know whether your Majesty 
prepared to surrender the command of your army to your brother 
of Austria.” He took fire at once. Then it was that he felt his 
honour as a soldier was attacked. From that moment the difficulty 
was to restrain him.” 

The significance of all this will escape no one who has 
studied the history of the Franco-German war, and still doubts 
whether Bismarck deliberately procured that war. Of course 
the French blundered madly and gave unquestionable provo- 
cations, but that does not exclude the possibility that Bismarck 
secured that each provocation should lead to another and a 
worse one. He may have arranged a guef-apens, and enticed 
the French into it. That is M. Ollivier’s opinion; yet 
M. Ollivier’s evidence is tainted, because ever since 1870 he has 
been on his defence. Bismarck himself said, over and over 
again, that he had brought about the Franco-German 
war; yet, twenty years after the war, Caprivi declared 
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gram and all the rest of it in order to get the kudos of 
the great feat of arms which created the German Empire. 
Well, here is Mr. Smalley’s evidence that Bismarck in 1866 
was frankly confessing the cynical schemes which began in 
the Danish War and ended with the Franco-German War. 
That is important evidence. There is another point worth 
mentioning. After the Austro-Prussian War the King of 
Prussia and all his generals wanted to enter Vienna in 
triumph. Bismarck said “ No,” and prevailed over them all. 
After describing to Mr. Smalley how this came about, 
Bismarck said :— 

“ So here we are in Berlin and not in Vienna, and please God we 
shall all be friends again, and some day there will be one Germany 
and not two, or twenty, or fifty, as in times past and te-day. 
The fruits of our triumph are yet to gather.” 

Those fruits are now being gathered. One wonders whether 
the time will come when Count Aehrenthal will regret being in 


the basket. 





HISTORY IN THE “ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA.”* 

Tue historical articles in the first sixteen volumes of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica ” cover a variety of important 
subjects, and include the articles on “ English History,” 
“France,” “Germany,” and “India.” To English history 
the editor has assigned about 120 pages, and the writers to 
whom he entrusted a difficult task have therefore had a 
reasonable amount of space at their disposal. 
of their treatment of the subject it must be borne in mind 
that these pages by no means exhaust the information which 
the careful student of English history may obtain from the 
pages of the Encyclopedia, for the general discussion on the 
subject is supplemented by many articles on special topics. 
Thus, for example, the brief summary of the later years of 
Charles I. is explained by reference to an article on the Great 
Rebellion, and what seems the inadequate treatment of the 
growth of the Constitution in Professor Oman’s brilliant 
sketch of the political history of England up to the Reforma- 
tion finds its compensation in articles by Mr. Horace Round 
on such subjects as Domesday Book; and when the second 
set of volumes appears the development of Parliament will 
doubtless be found to have received due attention. The 
statements and opinions of different writers have, as a whole, 
been brought into reasonable harmony, either by a fortunate 
agreement or by editorial supervision, but there are, of course, 
some slips and discrepancies. The writer of the last section 
on English history, for example, makes the surprising blunder 
of saying that British troops occupied Kabul in the first 
campaign of the second Afghan war, and treats Lord Roberts’s 
daring march to Kabul in the autumn ef 1879 as a re-occupation, 
an error which could have been avoided by a reference to the 
heading “ India.” The treatment of Indian history seems to 
be both fair and well balanced, and, again, the main article 
must be taken in connection with, e.g., the biographies of Clive 
and Hastings. Our acquisition of Bombay ought, however, 
not to be described merely as the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza, for it was part of an important international agree- 
ment. The battles of Moodkee and Sobraon, which opened and 
closed respectively the first Sikh war, are said to have 
been fought “ within three weeks,” a slip which will probably 
find its way into many text-books, for the responsibility of an 
Encyclopedia writer is great. The military events of the 
Indian Mutiny are admirably summarised in a special section, 
and there is an excellent account of Afghanistan, partly from 
the pen of Sir Alfred Lyall. Arguments on controversial his- 
torical topics have been as a rule avoided, and the writers 
generally content themselves with the statement of facts 
without attributing motives. The choice of the facts that 
ought to be stated gives a much greater opportunity for the 
indication of «a writer's view than any 
adjectives, but no unfair use has been 

necessity for compression. Occasional argumentative 
sentences afford a pleasant relief from the strain of continuous 
narrative, as, for example, where Professor Pollard argues for 
the guilt of Anne Boleyn in the course of a clever summary 
of the period from the Reformation to the death of Elizabeth. 
The account of the Stuarts by the late Professor Gardiner is 
borrowed from the last edition of the Encyclopedia, and it 
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| still represents fairly enough the conclusions of modern 


historical scholarship, though there are to be found, bere and 
there, phrases which the master would not have left unaltered 
had he lived to revise these pages. The excellence of the 
shorter articles is a welcome feature of the new edition. Mr- 
Plummer’s two columns on the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle form 
a model of luminous compression. Mr. Andrew Lang, under 
the heading of “Casket Letters,” gives a clear account of a 
complicated controversy and indicates his own view, 
which has changed to some extent since he wrote his 
Mystery of Mary Stuart. He now finds himself “com. 
pelled to believe that the Queen wrote the whole” of 
the famous Glasgow letter, and abandons his tentative 
suggestion that portions of it were forged. This is 
not the place to discuss the question, but the reader will find 
at least one very important consideration stated for the first 
time. Mr. Round contributes an article on the influence of 
castles on English history. The whole series of articles, long 
and short, constitute an authoritative and competent survey 
of English history. 

The foreign countries dealt ‘with in these volumes range 
from Abyssinia to Iceland, and include France and Germany. 
The eight years which have elapsed since the publication of 
the last edition of the Encyclopedia have made much history 
for the writers of the article on Africa, even though the 
account of the war in South Africa is reserved for the heading 
“Transvaal.” The paragraph on the “fate of the Datch 
Republics” ends with the words, “In 1907 both the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony were granted respon- 
sible government”; South African unity is doubtless re- 
corded elsewhere, but might well have been mentioned 
of disturbing type which was 
probably set before the great projeet was accomplished. One 
of the best historical articles in the volumes is on the 
Crusades; it is written with both learning and insight, the 
narrative is clear and interesting, and the footnotes abound in 
suggestive comments. Professor Oman’s treatment of 
fifteenth-century English history and Mr. Ernest Barker's 
account of the Crusades strike us as the finest historical 
contributions to the Encyclopedia. The article on Europe is 
illustrated by some excellent and well-coloured maps; it 
is itself a clever piece of work, and the difficulty of recording 
recent developments has been successfully overcome. It 
ends with the failure of the “ery for disarmament, 
encouraged by the action of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government,” and with the conviction that by 1909 “ public 
opinion [in this country] had been throughly awakened to 
the necessity of maintaining for Great Britain her maritime 
surpremacy, on which not only her position in Europe but the 
existence of her over-sea empire depended.” The article on 
France, or on Germany, like that on England, cannot be judged 
without regard to the numerous cross-references to more 
elaborate discussions on special topics, and all of these are not 
yet available. The history of France is told clearly and with 
spirit, and it makes an excellent work of reference. There are 
“ Richelieu went so faras to make 
poverty systematic and use famine as a means of g »vernment’’— 
a striking sentence, which, lile some others in tuis article, will 
arrest attention and aid the memory. Thearticle on Germany 
is also illustrated by a series of good maps; the clearness 
of the colouring is a welcome feature of all the maps in the 
Encyclopedia, The text is considerably slighter than in the 
case of France, covering about seventy pages as compared 
with the hundred and twenty assigned to French history. 
The sketch of German medieval history undoubtedly 
suffers from undue compression, and more space might also 
have been allowed for the Thirty Years War, unless, indeed, 
there is another discussion of that important topic. The beset 
part of the article on Germany seems to us to be the narrative 
of the growth of the Euipire since 1870. The writer lays 


confidence of Germany in her international position. “'The 
complete triumph of Baron von Aehrenthatl’s policy [in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina], in face of the opposition of most of the 
European Powers, was due to German support, and Ger- 
many suddenly appeared as the arbiter of the affairs of 
the European continent. German nerveusness, which had 
seen British intrigues everywhere and suspected in the 
beneficent activities of King Edward VII.a Machiavellian 
plan for isolating Germany and surrounding her with a 
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net of hostile forces, gave way to a spirit of confi- 
dence which could afford to laugh at the terror of Ger- 
many which, to judge from the sensational reports of 
certain popular British journals, had seized upon Great 
Britain.” The last important historical article in this batch 
of volumes deals with Hungary, and includes some interesting 
references to the racial problems and to the writings of 
“Seotus Viator,” with whose views readers of the Spectator 
are familiar. The brief but striking account of the history of 
Iceland is signed “F.Y.P.,” and ends with the year 1874. 
Professor York Powell, if he had lived to revise the article, 
would certainly not have left it quite as it stands, and it 
might well have been brought up to date. That Henry VIII. 
desired to purchase Iceland is an interesting fact which might 
now find place in an English Encyclopedia. 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

Tus remarkable book is the best instance we have lately 
met with of history written to prove a thesis. One merit 
ull such attempts possess: they have a unity which is 
lacking in ordinary historical writing. Whether they have 
other merits depends upon the value of the thesis which they 
are written to prove. If the thesis be a sound and fruitful 
one, a genuine principle of things, they may give us history 
in its most illuminating and suggestive form. If the thesis 
be wrong-headed or trivial—such as a history of Europe 
from the point of view of the migrations of red-haired men— 
then we have only a barren exercise of ill-directed industry. 
One fault, too, the best of such historians must share. Their 
work demands universal knowledge, which no man possesses. 
“Quel plus sir moyen de courir d’erreurs en erreurs,” as Mr. 
Chamberlain quotes from Rousseau, “que la fureur de savoir 
tout.” The best must contain blunders and perversions which 
will shake the confidence of the ordinary reader. Ifa man is con- 
vinced of the truth of a thesis,his view of historical fact will be in- 
sensibly coloured by the desire to obtain corroborative evidence. 
The work before us has had a great popular vogue in Germany, 
and Lord Redesdale, who writes the introduction to its English 
translation, thinks ita new gospel. We have read the volumes 
with interest and profit, some scepticism, and occasional 
annoyance. It is a rich book, in which one may delve to good 
purpose—a “mass of fine confused feeding,” as the Scotsman 
said of his national dish. We can well understand its popu- 
larity in Germany, for this kind of dogmatic survey of history, 
if picturesquely written, is the fashion at present in that 
country. Also Mr. Chamberlain’s carefully guarded con- 
clusions, if translated roughly into popular language, might 
seem to give support both to the fashionable Judenhetze and to 
national pride. At the same time the book merits serious 
consideration, for it is the work of a vigorous thinker and a 
man of immense erudition. The true temper of a judicious 
scholar is not often apparent, but there can be no question 
about the width and variety of Mr. Chamberlain's reading. 

The aimof the book is to expound the various influences which 
“ conditioned ” our nineteenth-century civilisation. “I donot 
profess,” the author says, “to give a history of the past, but 
merely of that past which is still living.” His aim is to sug- 
gest rather than teach; to provide a principle of illustration. 
He is quite alive to the difficulties of this kind of task. 
* Philosophical history is a desert; fanciful history an idiot 
asylum. We must therefore demand that the artistic de- 
signer should have a positive tendency of mind and a strictly 
scientific conscience. Before he reasons he must know.” 
After these common-sense prolegomena he sketches his thesis. 
Roughly it is that the Teutons—by which he means all North- 
men, Celts, Saxons, Germans, and Slavs alike—deserve the 
first place among the peoples who have moulded the world’s 
history. “Our whole civilisation and culture of to-day is the 
work of one definite race of men—the Teutonic.” They used, 
of course, certain great legacies from the past, notably that of 
Greece in art and thought, of Rome in law and organisation, 
and of Christ in religion. But they have moulded and united 
these in cne new and coherent doctrine of life. He then pro- 
ceeds to discuss these earlier influences in turn. 

The chapter on Greece seems to us by far the least 
convincing in the book. It is full of dubious race 
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generalisations, such as that from the earliest times the 
Greeks were disloyal, unpatriotic, and selfish, which is like a 
schoolboy’s comment when he first reads of Themistocles, 
There is a disquisition on Homeric unity which shows that the 
author has not in the least appreciated the most modern form 
of the controversy. Of Aristotle he writes that “till a short 
time ago he had paralysed the natural sciences at al! pointe; 
philosophy, and especially metaphysics, have not yet shaken 
off his yoke.” This is the way people wrote in Germany a 
hundred years ago whenthey were still combating Scholasticism; 
it is safe to say that at the present moment all schools of 
philosophy are inclined to return to Aristotle and to find in 
him a wisdom the world had forgotten. Mr. Chamberlain 
declares roundly that the Greek was no metaphysician, but his 
own metaphysical equipment seems to us strangely confused, 
He thinks the Greek cruel. Professor Murray has dealt with 
that subject so well that, in the light of his argument, the 
opinion is untenable. Mr. Chamberlain takes his view of the 
Persian War from Gobineau! Every man is entitled to his 
own opinion, but these violently stated and generally exploded 
dogmas shake the confidence of the reader. The chapter on 
Rome is much better; except that he is wholly unfair to 
Julius Cesar, he has a real insight into the Roman genius and 
the principles underlying the Roman conquests. “Rome is 
not the creation of individual men, but of the whole people; 
in contrast to Hellas everything really great is - here 
‘anonymous’; none of its great men approach the great- 
ness of the Roman people as a whole.” The great legacy of 
Rome was the removal of the centre of gravity of culture once 
and for all to the West, and that law which in its spirit rather 
than in its form is the cement of civilisation. “ Whilst our 
artistic and scientific culture is in many essential points derived 
from Greece, our social culture leads us back to Rome”; and 
by social culture he means not material civilisation, but the 
“secure moral foundations of a dignified social life.” Mr. 
Chamberlain is at his best in his acute appreciation of Roman 
law, and especially in his account of the transition to the 
formalism of the Byzantine editors. 

The third and greatest legacy from the past was the revela- 
tion of Christ. We commend this chapter to all readers, 
for few things more reverent and more wise have been written 
in our time. Whenever the author approaches the Christian 
revelation, his language acquires a dignity and beauty which 
few historians reach. We are far from agreeing with all he 
says, and we think the pages spent in proving that Christ had 
“not a drop of genuinely Jewish bleod in His veins” a waste 
of fallacious ingenuity ; but these faults do not detract from 
the majesty and truth of Mr. Chamberlain’s conception of 
Our Lord :-— 

“T believe that we are still far, very far, from the moment when 
the transfiguring might of the vision of Christ will make itself 
felt to its utmost extent by civilised mankind. Even if our 
churches in their present form should come to an end, the idea of 
Christianity would only stand out with the more force. . . . Even 
now Christianity is not firm upon its childish feet; its maturity is 
hardly dawning upon our dim vision. Who knows but a day may 
come when the bloody church history of the first eighteen cen- 
turies of our era may be looked upon as the history of the infantile 
diseases of Christianity ?” 

These are the three great legacies of the past. After them 
came the Chaos, the raceless welter of the later Roman Empire. 
“ Hatred and disdain of every great achievement of the pure 
races were taught: a Lucian scoffs at the great thinkers; an 
Augustine reviles the heroes of Rome’s heroic age ; a Tertullian 
calls Homer a ‘liar.’” Asceticism grows up out of sheer dis- 
gust at the state of the world. Salvation came from the 
barbarian invasions which meant the annihilation of “that 
monstrosity, a State without a nation, of that empty form, of 
that soulless congeries of humanity, that union of mongrels 
bound together only by a community of taxes and super- 
stitions.” The strife of the future was to lie between 
these Northern invaders and the Jews, who now enter 
Western history, and the battle was fought over the interpre- 
tation and use of the three great legacies from the past. Mr. 
Chamberlain is no vulgar Anti-Semite. He has an immense 
respect for the great qualities of the Jew and expounds the 
mystery of his origin in many pages ; but in religion he holds 
that he is essentially a materialist, in politics essentially 
unnational, in art unimaginative. But he is racially pure, 
and against him only a pure race can stand. This latter he 
finds in the Teuton, or Northman, homo Europaeus, whose chief 
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virtues were freedom and loyalty. The second volume is = 
dae the struggle of the two types—the struggle or 
nationality, for art, for liberty, for a spiritual religion. This 
latter part is necessarily sketchy and a little out of proportion 
to the scheme of the work. ‘ Mr. Chamberlain finds the Roman 
Church eminently Judaistic in spirit, both in its materialism 
and its superstition. “ Rome has never, from the first, adopted 
a specifically religious or a specifically evangelical stand- 
point... ++ Rome, by banishing the Gospel from the home 
and the heart of the Christian, and by taking as the official 
hasis of religion the original materialism upon which the 
dying chaos of races had supported itself, as well as the Jewish 
theory of sacrifice, by which the priest becomes an indispensable 
mediator, hassimply been consistent.” Thestruggle in the domain 
of politics was between universalism and nationalism. At first 
the struggle was against the Emperor and the Pope; but the 
hattle is not yet over, and Mr. Chamberlain believes that the form 
it will take in the future will be the fight between patriotism 
and international socialism. It was the Northman who was 
the true legatee of Greece and Rome, the true exponent of a 
revelation of Christ; and it is to him that we owe the fourda- 
tions of the nineteenth century. In the later chapters Mr. 
Chamberlain works out the thesis in detail, dealing with the 
different domains of science, art, religion, economy and 
politics. There is nothing specially remarkable in this section 
except the enthusiastic appreciation of Kant, who, however, 
might surely hava been praised without a constant belittling 
Hegel. 

It isa bold and sensational thesis. Howtrueisit all? At 
least as true as any other thesis on the subject. In this kind 
of history there is no finality. Mr. Chamberlain is quite 
aware of the danger of generalisation. We are willing to 
believe that he has taken pains not to sum up prematurely, 
but no human knowledge is sufficient to buttress so vast an 
argument. We differ from him on many of the so-called facts, 
and we think that he has carried his race theories to 
desperate lengths. When he is compelled to maintain that 
the great Italians of the Middle Ages were all Northmen, he 
reveals the impossible basis of his doctrine. The thesis cannot 
be held proved in the extreme form in which he has stated it. 
It is open to a learned man to write another book to prove 
that the foundations of the nineteenth century are wholly 
Latin or wholly Jewish, and make a good argument of it. We 
think that Mr. Chamberlain would have the better case, but 
among extreme doctrines there is, as we have said, no finality. 
In spite, however, of many crudities and extravagances, it is 
a remarkable book. It is a monument of erudition, and the 
skilful handling of erudition; and even those who differ from 
it most widely will find it in a high degree stimulating and 
suggestive. It was well worth an English translation, and 
we would add that the translation could scarcely have been 
better done. 





GEORGE II. AND HIS MINISTERS. * 
Mr. Lucas begins his book with the confession that the ob- 
ject which he proposed to himself at starting has proved to be 
beyond attainment. He meant to draw the story of Lord 
Carteret’s life “out of the oblivion into which it has been 
allowed to sink.” But in the end the difficulties proved too 
many for him. It is not only that many people have never 
heard Lord Carteret’s name. That is a fate which has over- 
taken the majority of the statesmen of the eighteenth century 
and awaits most of their successors. Fame is not given to dis- 
tribute her favours too widely, and the popularity which often 
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passes for fame is wonderfully short lived. But with Carteret 


it is not so much that he has been forgotten as that the | 


materials of which knowledge is built are wanting. Mr. Lueas, 
indeed, tells us that innumerable proofs can be produced “ of 
the exalted place that Carteret occupied in the judgment of 
his contemporaries.” 
not themselves materials; they are only inceutives to a more 
diligent search for materials. Chatham declared that “to the 
patronage, to the friendship, and the instruction of this great 
man I owe whatever Iam.” But what the instruction was and 
how it was given we do not know, and, as some twenty years 
earlier Chatham had described his teacher as “the execrable 
sole Minister who had ruined the British nation,” ( 
teret’s hardly have uniformly merited 


Jar- 


instructions can 
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the praise afterwards bestowed on them. Horace Walpole 
him “master of all politics,” and Chesterfield 
says that he was “master of all modern languages.” 
Swift told him that he was too good to be Viceroy of 
Ireland; “let them send us back Macau- 
lay writes as though he knew more about him than any one 
else has discovered, but that is rather Macaulay’s way. He, 
too, mentions Carteret’s “prodigious knowledge of modern 
languages,” and also makes him familiar with the ancient 
writers. And besides what may be called accomplishments, he 
had read “all that Saxony and Holland had produced on the 
most intricate questions of public law, while in council, in 
debate, in society, he was all life and energy.” But when Mr. 
Lucas looks for the facts on which Macaulay based this super- 
structure of praise, he has to confess “that a very active and 
very remarkable man is to us little more than a phantom, im- 
possible to neglect in contemplating the history of the time, 
but incapable of being endowed with the vivid interest of 
daily life and friendly intercourse.” 

Although, however, he has nothing to add to our idea of 
Carteret in public life, he is able to print four letters 
which give a pleasant picture of him in his domestic life, 
His first wife died in 1743, and in less than a year he 
married Lady Sophia Fermor, the daughter of Lord 
Pomfret. She only lived some eighteen months, and died 
at the birth of her daughter, the“ Lady Sophia” with whom 
these four letters are mainly concerned. Carteret had the con- 
venient gift in a widower left with an infant of getting on well 
with his mother-in-law; “ Lady Pomfret,” says Mr. Lucas, 
“set up for a wit, but her efforts at facetiousness were almost 
She was, in fact, a précieuse of an aggravated 
kind.” But she seems to have been a devoted grandmother, 
and in that character Oarteret was no doubt grateful to her 
The child lived with her grandmother and her aunts, and 
when she pays her father a visit, Carteret tells Lady Pomfret 
that as Lady Sophia leaves a very fine place for an indifferent 
one, “ he wishes her to be surrounded with the same company, 
that she may be less sensible of the change when she sees her 
aunts with her.” Another letter is written in anticipation of 
a visit from Lady Pomfret, who is to bring the child with her. 
Carteret is “ vastly impatient” to see them both, and promises 
that “minced chicken shall be ready for Lady Sophia a 
moment after her arrival, and another ready to be roasted upon 
the spit.” He has taken care to provide “excellent small 
beer” for Miss Shelley, a friend of Lady Pomfret’s, “ very 
good mutton and chicken for your ladyship, and if my lord 
pleases to come, I can get him a foreign-dressed dish,” as the 
cook, “useless upon other occasions, will make a ragout or a 
fricasse which I don’t eat or taste.” For a ballat Windsor he 
asks Lady Pomfret and his sisters-in-law to accept a lodging 
in the town, and promises to take all imaginable care that 
they shall be provided with everything that the place can 


called 


our boobies.” 


furnish. 
bringing the child, for he writes, “My blessing to Lady 
Sophia, and I thank her for her intention to dance ; but I think 
that she had better dance about at Easton that day, in 
remembrance of us, than in the crowd at Windsor; but I sub- 
mit that to you.” Ina postscript to this letter Carteret tells 
Lady Pomfret that he intends to make Mademoiselle Vernas- 
son (his daughter’s governess) a present of a gold snuff-box ; 
“but I would have it appear as a present from Lady Sophia, 
and therefore if she writes to me a scrawl, [ shall say it is her 
order; and I wish your ladyship would make the dear creature 
tell Mademoiselle that ordered me to 
deliver to her her p tit pres nt en reconnaissance de ses bontés 
pour elle.” These 


Carteret in his family,and make him a much more real person 


There had been some question, seemingly, about 


Vernasson she has 


letters give very pleasant glimpses of 
to the reader than he has hitherto been. 

But though Mr. Lucas naturally regrets that, in spite of his 
efforts, Carteret “seems destined to remain an bistorical mys- 
tery,” his book has not suffered from his failure. He found 
the period so interesting that he was unwilling to let it go, 
and under the title George II. and his Ministers he has given 
us some very interesting sketches of the King and his six 
Nowhere can a reader get more easily 
and pleasantly a general view of English history—from 
1727 to 1760—and of English life in the class which then 
and long afterwards made history, than in Mr. Lucas’s pages. 
They have the advantage of gathering together the cream of 


principal servants. 








many volumes and the opinion of many memoir-writers. -But 
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though this is a gain to the reader who in most cases has but 
a limited time to give either to George II., who commonly 
passes for being one of the least attractive though not one of 
the worst of English kings, or to his Ministers, whom, with the 
exception of Walpole and Chatham, we are content to know 
only in outline, it is the reverse of a gain to the reviewer. To 
criticise Mr. Lucas would be to criticise a whole host of 
writers, some of them among the most famous of their time. 
We prefer to take two of the Ministers of whom he writes— 
the Pelham brothers—and to see how far he helps us to make 
our conception of them clearer. 

The Duke of Newcastle has probably obtained the largest 
meed of ridicule ever bestowed upon an English Minister. 
His own limitations were many, and he multiplied them by occa- 
sional exhibitions of misplaced modesty. He “ does nothing,” 
writes Lord Hervey, “in the same hurry and agitation as 
if he did everything.” George II. described him as “ not 
fit to be the chamberlain in the smallest court in Germany,” 
yet he endured the Duke as a Minister for many years, and 
‘was to some extent conciliated by his Hanoverian predilection 
and preference for a war policy whenever the exigencies of 
party proceedings made this possible.” He was undoubtedly 
a very corrupt Minister, but even here there is need to draw a 
distinction. He gave bribes lavishly, but he never took one. 
He began life as a very rich man and he ended it a compara- 
tively poor man. He “devoted his private hoards without 
hesitation to public engagements.” What else can a Minister 
who sees money passing in all directions, and knows that 
bribery is the only means of securing the ends he honestly 
thinks good, be expected to do? If Coxe’s judgment is to be 
trusted, Neweastle’s success was due to “his princely fortune 
and profusion of expense,” and to “the high integrity and 
disinterestedness of his character” ; and if we leave out of ac- 
count the facts that his profusion of expense was also a profu- 
sion of corruption,while his integrity and disinterestedness were 
combined with a total indifference to the possession of these 
virtues by others, the description is probably trué. Henry 


Pelham, Neweastle’s younger brother, was more fortunate in | 


that he possessed the confidence of the King. In financial 
matters he was “a faithful disciple of Sir Robert Walpole; 
but he was content to reproduce his lesser qualities. 
To equal force of character he made no pretension. Personally 
uncorrupt, he connived at Parliamentary corruption because 
Sir Robert bad practised it. Without vehement prejudice 
ugainst war, he made a peace policy his own because he shrank 
from the obligations of a war budget.” Two years after Wal- 
pole’s death “ he found himself pushed into the first place”— 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. In that capacity he worked 
hard to keep down extravagance, but between 1743 and 1754 
he was compelled to raise the National Debt from fifty-one 
to seventy-three millions. But he kept down the ordinary ex- 
penses of the country, and in his last Budget, apart from the 
Civil List, he had only to provide for an expenditure of some- 
thing under three millions. Those were happy days for a 
Finance Minister. 





A DREAMER’'S TALES.* 


A BOOK which is romantic without being sentimental is 
to-day arare phenomenon. The very meaning of Romance 
seems almost lost in a world which wavers from a sham 
romanticism to a hollow realism. No one, indeed, would at- 
tempt a strict definition of this most elusive quality ; but it is 
lear at least that it depends on something more subtle than 
the mere outward trappings of a “ romantic” period—the wigs 
and the elopements of King Charles’s reign or the jousts and 
tourneys of King Arthur’s. Nor is an extravagant departure 
from the facts of every-day life in itself enough to produce 
the truly romantic atmosphere, as is shown clearly by the 
example of Gulliver’s travels. (It might be thought para- 
doxical to add the Arabian Nights; but there is a clear-cut 
brilliance about even the most fantastic of them which often 
makes one hesitate to call them romantic.) In any case, we 
Dunsany has reduced his “huge cloudy symbols” to ink 
and paper. It is enough that we should be delighted at his 
The help observing, however, the 
immense effect which is produced by Lord Dunsany’s use and 


success. reader cannot 
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. a 
selection of proper names. A love of proper names is, per 


haps, the most obvious criterion by which the imaginatj 
mind may be detected. The possessor of such a mind = 
enjoy the wonderful chapter of Genesis, which describes th 
descendants of Esau and ends with a list of the names of the 
dukes that came of Esau: “duke Timnah, duke Aluah duk 
Jetheth, duke Aholibamah, duke Elah, duke Pinon, un, 
Kenaz, duke Teman, duke Mibzar, duke Magdiel, duke len” 
Proper names were appreciated, of course, by no one more tha 
Milton. We cannot resist quoting some very famous line 
from the first book of “ Paradise Lost,” which shows his ne 
terly use of them in a manner from which Lord Dunsany es 
almost have derived his inspiration. It is the passage : 
which the poet compares the infernal legions to the heroes 
of antiquity, 
“ And what resounds 

In Fable or Romance of Uther’s Son, 

Begirt with British and Armoric Knights; 

And ali who since, Baptiz’d or Infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 

When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 

By Fontarabia.” 


It was because Dr. Bentley failed to see, like Juliet, what there 
was ina name that in his famous edition of “ Paradise Lost” he 
put the whole of this passage in square brackets, and added 
the following note :— 


“ Milton indeed in his prose works tells us that in his youth he 
was a great lover and reader of romances: but surely he had more 
judgement in his old age, than to clog and sully his poem with 
such romantic trash, as even then when he wrote was obsolete and 
forgot. ‘To stuff in here a heap of barbarous words, without any 
ornament or poetical colouring, serving only to make his own 
argument, which he takes from the Scripture, to be supposed 
equally fabulous, would be such pedantry, such a silly boast of 
useless reading, as I will not charge him with: let his acquaintance 
and editor take it.” 


Part at least of the effect of such a list is due to the fact that 
the names have only the vaguest associations for us, and that 
consequently we can devote our attention to their sounds. 
But, unfortunately, nowadays fewer and fewer places 
remain about which the newspapers have not provided us 
with more or less sordid pieces of information. So it is 
that Lord Dunsany, to make sure of his effects, creates 
countries and peoples of his own. No encyclopedia will ever 
give us statistical information about the rainfall in Arvle 
Woondery, or the exports from Arizim, or the barrage of the 
river Yann. But although the most characteristic of Lord 
Dunsany’s tales are concerned with an imaginary world, yet, 
sometimes, by way of contrast, he weaves his dreams round 
what one would have supposed the most unromantic objects of 
actual life. The vision of the beggars in Piccadilly, or the 
conversation on a waste piece of land between the “ outcast 
things ’—a cork, an unstruck match, a piece of cord, a broken 
kettle and Blagdaross, the old rocking-horse—is scarcely less 
full of the incident and spirit of romance than the delightfal 
diary of “Idle Days on the Yann.” But it is of the very 
nature of these tales that they cannot be re-told in other words, 
and we can only justify our admiration by referring our 
readers to Lord Dunsany’s book itself, frem which, however, 
we select a short quotation :— 


“And there came out also from the dark and steaming jungle 
to behold and rejoice in the sun the huge and lazy butterflies. 
And they danced, but danced idly, on the ways of the air, as some 
haughty queen of distant conquered lands might in her poverty 
and exile dance, in some encampment of the gypsies, for the mere 
bread to live by, but beyond that would never abate her pride to 
dance for a fragment more. And the butterflies sung of strange 
and painted things, of purple orchids and of lost pink cities and 
the monstrous colours of the jungle’s decay. And they, too, were 
among those whose voices are not discernible by human ears. And 
as they floated above the river, going from forest to forest, their 


: | splendour was matched by the inimical beauty of the birds who 
can give scarcely any account of the means by which Lord | 


darted out to pursue them. Or sometimes they settled on the 
white and wax-like blooms of the plant that creeps and clambers 


| about the trees of the forest; and their purple wings flashed out 


on the great blossoms as, when the caravans go from Nuri to 
Thace, the gleaming silks flash out upon the snow, where the 
crafty merchants spread them one by one to astonish the moun- 


| taineers of the Hills of Noor,” 
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a 
DR. WILFRED GRENFELL* 
qTasse “ Yarns from the Labrador” are, as might be 
ex of entrancing interest. Dr. Grenfell begins with 
some curiosities of Labrador ways, habits, and beliefs. The 
Eskimo have “ virtually vanished from the coast,” except in 
the neighbourhood of the Moravian settlement, but they seem 
to have left not a few of their characteristics to the Labra- 
dorians, half-breed brothers, of to-day. One of these is the 
belief in charms: the “tooth-ache string” and the green 
ribbon which protects against “the bleeding” are among 
tham. In the hands of a wise woman, or, still better, a seventh 
son, or, best of all, the seventh son of a seventh son—a world- 
wide belief-—these are most effectual, and the curious thing is 
that this effectual quality is nota mere fancy. Dr. Gren- 
fell tells us of a Labradorian who came to him suffering from 
agonies of tooth-ache. The forceps was produced. The man 
would have none of it. “No, no, doctor: it’s only charmin’ 
ber wants.” Dr. Grenfell waved his hands over the man’s 
head and touched the tooth. Months after he met him: 
“Neer an ache nor a pain in ’er since you charmed her, 
doctor.” Then there is the providing of the dead with the 
things that they may want, a habit curiously touched by 
modern changes. A tomb had had some of its treasures 
taken from it for a museum, and their place had to be sup- 
plied. This was done with some razors which a German agent, 
with less commercial aptitude than might have been expected 
from his nationality, had brought out for this beardless 


people. 

But the chief charm of the book is in its narratives of 
unpretending courage and self-sacrifice. There is the story 
of Skipper Life and the Rippling Wave in “’Tis Dogged as 
does it,” and that of Danney’s Deliverance, with their 
dramatic contrast. The Skipper holds on for the lives of his 
crew and of himself, and is rescued at the last gasp; Danney 
isa paralysed boy whom the unwearying care of his mission 
friends restores to health and usefulness. Then there is the 
“Optimist,” partly paralysed, keeping a younger brother, an 
imbecile sister, and a half-imbecile mother, poor to the last 
degree, but always eager to serve, without pay or reward, any- 
one whom he could help. The “Optimist” had brought the 
Doctor home to the hospital and was invited to stay the night 
with his dogs. He refused. And why? He pointed to a 
parcel. “’Tis just a bit of mutton what old Aunt Simmonds 
asked me to carry up to Skipper Alfred. He’s sick, they tells 
me, in the cove.” And it was late on a winter night. 





THE EXPERIENCES OF A JOURNALIST.+ 

Mr. CaTLine began his working life some sixty years ago by 
“taking off” in the printing house of the Cambridge Chronicle. 
This is the way in which a paper was printed in those days : 
Two navvies turned a wheel, which moved a cylinder on to 
which the compositors stroked the sheets singly—the paper 
was printed on one side at a time—and these were “taken off” 
as they came down. Two thousand copies took the whole 
night to complete. After three years and a half of work here 
and elsewhere, not without intervals of no work, the lad made 
his way to London. Very soon after came the beginning of what 
has been his life’s work. An advertisement for “three turn- 
overs at case” appeared in the Morning Advertiser ; the lad ap- 
plied,and was taken on. He was in the employment of “Lloyd's,” 
and at “ Lloyd’s” he was to mount step by step till he reached 
the Editor's chair, and it is of this rise that he tells the story, 
interspersing it from time to time with various anecdotes of men 
andevents. Some thirteen years were spent in the printing office, 
but there was always a keen interest in outside things, the 
things with which the printing had to do. So, when the sub- 
editor of Lloyd's News was disabled by an illness which soon 
ended in death, Mr. Catling was able to fill his place. Sixteen 
years later came the transition to the first place, and then at the 
end of 1906 retirement. It would be safe to say that in no 
half century, not even in all the half centuries since the year 
1476, when William Caxton set up his printing press in the 
Westminster Sanctuary, was there anything like the advance 
which was made in the time which Mr. Catling chronicles for 
us, and he had the opportunity of seeing it close at hand. Not 
only did he see it, but he understood it and had the power of 

* Down to the Sea, By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D, London; Andrew Mel- 


rose, Lie. 6d. met.) 
Ga. uch? Pilgrimage. By Thomas Catling. London: John Murray. 











enabling others to share this understanding. This alone makes 
the book worth reading ; and then there are the personal notives. 
We hear abont all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
The literary notables are of course seen at the closect quarters, 
and it is pleasant to read “Poor—— [We need not give the 
name] was the only author who became quarrelsome.” Some 
asked too much money, beginning with three times more than 
they were willing to take; some were not up to time ; but on 
the whole Mr. Catling’s experiences were pleasant. Then we 
hear about many places and what happened in them—Royal 
palaces, courts of law, theatres, &c.,—and, whatever we hear, 
there is nothing unkindly. Two corrections we may make. In 
the Crimean War the income tax rose from 5d. to 16d. in the 
pound; Mr. Catling writes 10d. On page 301 Sir 
Christop er Dyer should be Sir Thiselion Dyer. 



























NOVELS. 
“THE LONE HEIGHTS.” * 

Mr. Neuman, whose name is not unfamiliar to our readers, 
has given us an extremely interesting if not altogether 
satisfying novel in The Lone Heights. As a picture of 
the struggle of a successful author to retain his vogue 
without sacrificing his convictions, the story will enlist 
the sympathy of all who reverence consistency and high 
character. But Mr. Neuman has combined with this motive a 
study of the relations between the author and his only dayghter, 
as well as a narrative of the estrangement of that daughter 
from her husband, with the result of distracting the interest of 
the reader. Speaking for ourselves, we have found the literary 
experiences of Horace Verner by far the most interesting part 
of the book. The mutual relationsof father and daughter are 
cleverly developed, but less effective in their appeal. Verner’s 
wife died shortly after the birth of her child and before her 
husband had really learned to understand her. He is there- 
fore almost morbidly anxious to understand his daughter, in 
whom he recognises familiar traits, but finds heraffection accom- 
panied by a certain reserve and detachment which wound 
his sensitive nature. Nell Verner really admires her father 
and, intermittently, shows her admiration graciously enough, 
but she is selfish, ambitious, and far too sure of herself and 
her judgment. She marries, somewhat in haste, a young man 
who has made a brilliant start in life as the private secretary 
of a prominent statesman, but has fuiled to shake himself 
free from an entanglement of his bachelor days; and 
when she learns thut he is still paying money to his dis- 
carded mistress, at once puts the worst construction on 
his conduct, quits his roof, drives him into exile in a 
malarious colony, and returns to live with her father. 
Meantime, Verner’s vogue and his income have steadily 
declined, not from any decay of his powers, but from 
the fickleness of the public, the increasing seriousness of his 
work, and the insidious action of opportunist critics who 
make it their business to worship the star of the moment. 
And, to make matters worse, his daughter drifts into a com- 
promising flirtation with Lord Dallingham, her husband's 
patron, who flatters her vanity by calling her his Egeria, and 
ascribing his political conversion to her influence. The situa- 
tion is saved by her father, who keeps im touch with her 
husband, encourages him in his exile, and by a timely appeal 
to Lord Dallingham persuades him to stand aside and leave 
the field clear for a reconciliation. 

We are very far from wishing to cavil at the unfashionably 
happy ending of Mr. Neuman’s story. Mrs. Gilbert Creslett 
—Verner’s daughter—had considerable provocation in the first 
instance, but in the long run, as she herself owns, her husband 
had almost as much to forgive. And the solution, moreover, 
will commend itself to common-sense as well as to right 
feeling. But we cannot help feeling that there is a suspicion 
of artificiality in the way in which troubles accumulate on the 
head of her blameless father. At any rate, Mr. Neuman 
mig ht have allowed him to keep his health in return for the 
superhuman unselfishness and magnanimity which he displays 
throughout his career. And we should have liked him all the 
better if he had shown some of the weaknesses of his tribe. 
The air that he breathes on his “lonely heights” is too 
rarefied for normal lungs. But Aristides is a trying personage 
in fiction as well as fact. On the other band, Mr. Neuman 
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Js completely successful in his admirable portrait of 
Mandell Mason, the opportunist literary parasite, who 
practises with unremitting consistency his precept about 
rowing in the same boat wilh success. We may end 
our notice with the trenchant passage in which he 
describes Mason’s conduct when Verner’s domestic troubles 
had been aggravated by financial loss and literary dis- 
appointment :— 


“By this time Mandell Mason had ceased to feel any great 
interest in Verner. Among the many features of his own character 
in which he took an honest or, as he would have said, a modest 
pride, he often singled out for special encomium the grace of not 
cherishing grudges for any length of time. Nor was the praise 
wholly undeserved. He was easily offended, but he was also easily 
conciliated. If Verner had made a few tactful advances, Mandell 
Mason would have been perfectly willing to meet him halfway. 
He had such a reverence for success that, even where it lay in the 
past, he still acknowledged its fascination. . Besides, in Verner’s 
ease he was all the more inclined to magnanimity because his 
gloomy anticipations had been so thoroughly justified by the 
course ef events. Verner, however, made no sign, and all ‘ M. M.’ 
could do was to lavish almost extravagant praise on the two plays 
which followed the failure of A Door of Hope. But as neither of 
them proved more than a very moderate success, he soon grew tired 
of blowing such an unsatisfactory trumpet, and relapsed into 
silence. Whatever his shortcomings, however, he had un- 
doubtedly a perfect genius for picking up scraps of personal 
information and presenting them to the readers of Friday Night 
in an appetizing form. Soon after Gilbert’s departure the silence 
was broken, to Verner’s intense disgust, by a paragraph in the 
literary column of Friday Night. It ran as follows: ‘I am 
deeply grieved to hear that Mr. Horace Verner has recently 
suffered severe financial loss, for which he was not in any way 
accountable. I greatly fear that this is not the only or the worst 
trouble the veteran novelist has recently had to bear. All 
admirers of a man whose best work will always hold a considerable 
place in the story of Victorian literature will earnestly hope that 
the clouds may soon roll by.’ Verner was angry, and Eldred was 
furious ; indeed, he called at the office of Friday Night and told 
the paragraphist his candid opinion with such plainness of speech 
that nothing but wfason’s profound belief in the young man’s 
future prevented a serious quarrel. As it was, he took the line of 
being deeply hurt but resolutely forgiving.” 





A Profitable Imbroglio. By Adrian Hayter. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s.)—Anthony Playfair stumbles upon the secret of some 
great people, without really knowing what it is, and makes a very 
good thing out of it, if it is a very good thing to become Professor 
of “ Silver Latinity.” The foundation of the professorship, it may 
be explained, is the blackmail which is extorted from the pockets 
of the chief of the “ten” who are sharers in the secret. The 
story of how all this is brought about is well told; when Mr. 
Hayter gets, so to speak, into his stride, he does very well; but 
regarding him asastory-teller, we must say that his action is much 
better than his plot. And the book has the distinction of being 
the work of a well-read man. Every now and then we come across 
some literary allusion, and when we have a piece of Latin it is not 
misquoted. A “Gaiety girl” is a good rendering for the Plautine 
Sestivitas mea, But Mr. Hayter ought to know better than repeat 
the absurdity of speaking of augurs as smiling when they met. 
The augurs were dignified officials who took their duties seriously. 
It should be diviners (haruspez). The “Master” is an obvious 
likeness, but surely the original would hardly have written to his 
nominee: “ You owe all this to my advocacy. Remember this.” 


Reapaste Novets.—The Tyranny of Honour. By Constantine 
Scaramanga-Ralli. (Chapmanand Hall, 6s.)—A good story of Sedan 
and after, with a mystery which does not easily explain itself. 
Some Experiences of a Political Agent. (Mills and Boon, 6s.)—A 
glimpse behind the scenes of “ Organisation.” ——The Justice of the 
King. By Hamilton Drummond. (Stanley Paul and Co., 6s.)—A 
story of Louis XI. of France. Compare it with “ Quentin Durward.” 
The broader lines of Scott’s portrait are more impressive, but this, 
too, is good.——-Denis Trench. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. (Alston 
Rivers, 6s.)—Very readable, but it wants more dramatic unity. 
One hero is enough : why distract us with the perils of “ Kitten ” ? 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Getting on: the Confessions of a Publisher. By John Adams 
Thayer. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—Mr. Thayer has much to 
say about printing, and more about advertising. The figures 
which he gives may well make mouths on this side of the Atlantic 
water. He took to the work of a compositor and earned £1 a 
week when he was fourteen, and £2 8s. five years later, but his 





“hours were from seven to six”—he does not mention intervals, 
A little further'on we hear of the “usual composing-room wage of 
eighteen dollars (£3 16s. 3d.). Then, when we reach the adver. 
tisement section of the book we read of astonishing results. ro 
a page (of the ordinary magazine size) is one of thom, The 
figures of circulation, too, are not a little surprising. The one 
thing that we hear very little about is literature. Presumal, 
this is taken for granted. The book is too full of technicalitie, 
to be very interesting to the general reader. One thing in it we 
may praise unreservedly, and this is the firm stand Mr.Thayer made 
against deceiving advertisements. Prominent among these werg 
the quack medicines and the swindling finance. We need such 
reformers over here. “It is the paper of good standing, large 
circulation and high advertising rates which gets the business 
and open-eyed becomes party to the fraud.” The quack medicing 
advertisements are prominent everywhere. And did not a certain 
notorious bank, with its manifestly impossible promises, figure in 
the columns of the most respectable newspapers ? 


Battle Honours of the British Army. By C. B. Norman. (John 
Murray. 15s. net.)—The periud taken in is about 240 years, the 
starting point being the siege of Tangier (1662) and the terminus 
ad quem the beginning of the reign of Edward VII., the last cam. 
paign mentioned being that which brought to an end the South 
African War. Under each name are given the designations of the 
regiments, &c., which received distinction. Now and then Mr. 
Norman takes occasion to criticise the list. It is a strange circum. 
stance that under the heading of Tangier we do not find the names 
which are most commonly associated with it. Every one, at least 
every one who knows his Macaulay, thinks of Kirke and the 
King’s Own. Yet when last year certain regiments were authorised 
to bear this battle honour on their colours, &c., the King’s Own was 
not in the list. It will be readily understood that Mr. Norman 
has had a most laborious task to perform. He has added a chapter 
on “ Missing British Honours,” which makes us acquainted with 
various curious facts. Something of the same kind may be found 
in the Appendices. 


In the series of “The Shakespeare Reading Circle” (J. M. Dent 
and Co.) we have two plays, The Merchant of Venice and As You 
Like It, arranged by Alfred Perceval Graves, 9d. net per vol. In 
his introduction Mr. Graves laments the disuse of the custom of 
reading aloud at home, though the matter receives more attention 
in schools and training colleges. Of course, the question suggests 
itself: What are we to read? Nine people out of ten will answer 
“ Shakespeare.” Shakespeare as he stands? “ Bowdlerise” isa 
term of ridicule, still it is a practical necessity, and to avoid 
contretemps it is best done in such a way that the carelessness or 
perversity of individuals will not interfere. Hence these little 
volumes, acting plays with a good deal more. There are hints on 
elocution, a criticism of the play, and short essays on the characters 
of the drama. The not improbable contingency of some reader 
failing is provided for. It is shown, for instance, how The Merchant 
of Venice may be given by a full complement of eighteen readers 
and by a minimum of ten. There is an account of costumes worn, 
giving the practice of some famous actors; finally, there is an 
arrangement of seats. If the thing is done at all it should be done 
well, and Mr. Graves omits nothing that should help to this end. 
Another series somewhat akin to that just mentioned, but more 
directly intended for acting, is “Standard Plays for Amateur 
Performances in Girls’ Schools,” by Elsie Fogarty (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co., 6d.) Here we have Shakespeare’s Twel/th Night, 
6d. net. The necessary instructions are given. There is a plan of 
the stage, dresses, properties, and, in view of the acting of the 
play, continuous stage directions. A costume edition gives full- 
page plates, 2s. 6d. net. 


Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge, 1801-1850. Edited by 
W. W. Rouse Ball and T. A. Venn. (Macmillan and Co. 21s. net.) 
—tThis is one of five volumes which are to include all the admis- 
sions to Trinity College and to the academical foundation which 
it succeeded, “King’s Hall.” The first volume, to be published 
hereafter, will contain preliminary matter, lists of college officers, 
and the admissions to the King’s Hall; the second will give the 
admissions from 1546, the year of foundation, to 1700; the third 
1701-1800 ; the volume before us is the fourth; the fifth will carry 
on the list down to 1900. The editors invite further information, 
and indeed the entries are certainly incomplete. Name after name 
occurs with no particulars except the date of admission and the 
name of the tutor to whom the new member of the college 8 
assigned. That such carelessness should have prevailed at 8° 
recent a date in a college so flourishing would be incredible but 
for this best of evidence, ; 
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Newspaper Press Directory. (C. Mitchell and Co. 2s.)—This 


ear’s volume gives an interesting article on the “ Law and the 
sa a subject on which some clear thinking is necessary 
What with speculative plaintiffs on one side and bold purveyors 
of news on the other, some way of safety is greatly needed. 
And there are, of course, some notable facts. What a curious fact 
it is, for instance, that the half million Radical voters of London 
ps ers a a penny morning paper !——Another yearly publi- 
cation, on the merits of which it is not necessary to enlarge, is 
Nisbet’s Medical Directory. (James Nisbet and Co. 7s. 6d.)—It 
should be explained that the Directory is in two parts; the names 
of all medical practitioners being given in the first in alphabetical 
order, in the second according to the localities where they reside. 
Under the heading of the town are found all the practitioners, and 
the general list gives their qualifications. 





Two volumes which will be found of much practical utility may 
be mentioned together: in “ Pitman’s Modern Library of Practical 
Information” (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons)—The Householder’s 
Guide to the Law, 1s. net, and The Householder’s Legal Rights and 
Duties, 1s. net, both by J. A. Slater, LL.B, 





The Public Schools Year Book. Edited by H.'F. W. Deane, M.A., 
ani W. A. Evans, M.A., (Year Book Press. 38s. 6d. net.) is the 
“official book of reference of the Head Masters’ Conference.” 
It contains particulars of schools, the list not being limited to 
schools which are, or used to be, called public, to examinations, 
lists of successful candidates in competitions, and other related 
matters. With this may be mentioned the School Masters Year 
Book and Directory (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 12s. 6d. net.), 
containing a number of useful details as intimated by the title. 


Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial Bench (Dean and 
Son, 7s. 6d.) appears for the forty-fifth time. Itcontains the usual 
information about numbers polled at the last and at previous 
elections, for the sake of comparison. It gives also personal 
information about Members elected. The second section of the 
volume deals with less fluctuating matters—the various judicial 
bodies in the United Kingdom. 





New Eprrions.—The Vision of Dante. Translated by Henry 
Francis Corry. With 109 illustrations by John Flaxman. 
(Henry Frowde. 5s., India paper; 33. 6d., ordinary.)—— Beowulf 
and the Finnsburg Fragment. Translation into Modern English 
prose by John BR. Clark Hall, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
7s. 6d. not.)——Introduction to Chemical Theory. By Alexander 
Scott. (A. & C. Black. 5s. net.) ——In “ Everyman’s Library ” 
(J. M. Dent & Sons. 1s. and 23.) Crime and Punishment, 
by Fédor Dostoieffsky. A sketch is given of the author’s re- 
markable career and personality.——“ The Fighting ‘ Fox.” By 
F.C. Nobbs and W. T. Berger. (Westminster Press. 5s. net.) 
This is a new enlarged edition of a book which first appeared some 
little time ago. The scene of its operations is one in which a very 
lively interest is now centred, the Persian Gulf; and gun-running 
was one of the activities with which it had to deal. The new 
edition contains a number of new illustrations. 











(For Publications of the Week, see p. 292.) 





LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. 








Regent Street, London 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(fit0.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, EK.CMG. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 


ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 

TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Prospectus and all information may be obtained en application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 

West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





who wishes to retire on a Pension 
EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,* 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


~~ 









IMPORTANT. 


Committee of the Additional Curates 
Society have decided that their pay- 
ments to Clergy must be reduced. A thousand 
Clergy in poor parishes are affected by this 
decision. The reduced rates will commence 
with the June quarterly payments. The 
total amount of the reductions will be £9,000, 
except so far as the receipt of supplementary 
contributions before May 3lst may make it 
possible for the reductions to be modified or 
entirely averted. 

Gifts promptly contributed would greatly 
relieve the anxiety of the Clergy concerned. 
They may be sent to Canon Perit, 14 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster. Cheques should 
be erossed “ Coutts, for account of A.C.S.” 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
Established 1849, 


SOCIETY. 


Points: 

1.—The Society is purely mutual. 

2.—The Society declares a bonus every year. 

3.—Policies free from restrictions regarding travel, residence, of 
occupation. 

4.—Surrender values granted, after 2 years’ premiums paid, on 
most liberal scale. 

5.—Cash surplus dividend for 1909— £779,000. 

6.—Policies cannot lapse while surrender value exceeds debt. 

7.—Total Payment to policy-holders in 61 years, £31,417,105. 

8.—The largest Mutual Life Office in the British Empire. 








SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Iustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


_ MONTE FIANO PURE ITALIAN WINES. 
otwithstanding last year’s disastrous vin , which has 
compelled a general levelling up of prices in os trade, these 
wines maintain their well-known quality and are still being sold at 
their old prices, viz. :— 

Monte Fiano 17. 6d. per dozen bottles. 

Castello (red or white) 20s. per dozen bottles, 
For price list and samples apply to the sole agents 

MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, LTD., 

34. Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 





A. C. HOLLINGWORTH, Resident Secretary. 
Chief Office for the United Kingdom : 
37, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 









How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 

valuable—only wse can preve ,to, you. Only use can 

demonstrate the wonderful sense’ of sweetness and clean- 

liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth. 
and, where decay has 


CALOX CALOX 
CALOX ‘S.casaumumun., CALOX 


OXYGEN; no other denti- 
CALOX 3,82 ™ CALOX 


oy use can show how 
CALOX wards off decay, 


CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at Is, 1}4, 
Try before you buy—a Samplé of CALOX and a 
book are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 
Please mention this paper. 
G@ B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


..(Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/6 
(H. Kimpton) net 11/0 
(T. W. Laurie) net 


Arnold (E. V.), Roman Stoicism, 8vo 

Ashhurst (A. P. C.), Fractures of the Elbow, ‘Bvo. 
Bailey (L. H.), The Training of Farmers, 12mo.. 
Bain (F. W.),-The Ashes of a God, 12mo.. i.» (Methuen) net 
Barclay (Mrs. H.), Trevor Lordship, er 8v0 (Macmillan) 
Batchelder (W. J.), The Wine-Drinker, a other Stories, cr 8vo 


(Smith & Elder) 
Bisseker (H.), A Student's Li , er 8vo b 

Brockington (A. A.), The Mark o' His Calling, er 8vo (Cassell) 
Brown (J. F.), The Training of Teach for dary Schools in Germany 
and United Se aaa qqnedeseunaveecennee (Macmillan) net 
Burn (A. E.), The Crown of Thorns, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) net 2/6 

Bury (J. B.), Imperial Administrative System in ‘the Ninth Century, Svo 
(Clarendon Press) net 10/6 
Butler oa William), An Autobiography, 8 (penstatiny net 16/0 
Chase (E.), Beginning of the American Seociation. 3 vols. "| 8v0 


I. Pitman) net 25/0 
Colles (R.), In Castle and Court —, BVO....cecceeee-es--(T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 

ng (A. E.), The Golden Land, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
pm A wed (F. E.), The Soundless Tide, cr 8vo. (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Day (B. L.), Ideas Old and New, cr 8vo ..(Watkins) net 3/6 
Dunn (E.), Rugs in their Native Land, 8vo.. (Unwin) net 10/0 
Gorst (Mrs. H. E.), The Lever, cr 8vo .(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Gorton (D. A.), History of Medicine, 2 vols., 8vo. ..(Putnam) net 25/0 
Green (E. E.), The Lady of the Bungalow, er 8vo p (S. Paul) 6/0 
Grundy (G. B.), Thucydides and the History of his Age, 8vo 


Hare (C.), Isabella of Milan, 8vo 
Harley (J. H.), The New — Democracy, 8vo 
Hexaplar Psalter (The), 4 





3/6 

5/0 
6/0 
6/0 
3/6 
6/0 
5/6 


(J. Murray) net 21/0 + 


(Harper) 10/6 

(P. 8. King) net 6/0 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 25/9 

Hui (J. B.), Vicious Winches in Disease, 8 (Churchill) net 6/0 

Hutchinson (H. G.), A Saga of the “ eebeon (Longmans) net 66 

James (M. R:), Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. ~ the Library of Corpus - 

Christi ge Cambridge, Vol. 4., roy. 8vo...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Knott (C, G.), Life and Scientific Work of Peter Guthrie Tait, 4to 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 

Leftwich (R. W.), Pocket Book of Treatment, 12mo... .(E. Arnold) net 6/0 
Liddell (A. G. C. » Notes from the Life of an ordinary Mortal, 8vo 

(J. Murray) net 10/6 

Lilienthal (0.), Bird Flight as the Basis of Aviation, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 9/0 

Macfadyen (D.), Truth in Religion, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) net 4/6 

Manstield & ), Via Rhodesia, 8vo ...... (3. Paul) net 16/0 

Maycock (W. P.), Electric Wiring Diagrams, cr 8vo.. .. (Whittaker) net 2/6 

Norton (R.), “The Garden of Fate, cr 8vo..... ..(Everett) net 6/0 
Oppenheim (E. P.), The Postmaster of Market ‘Deignton, cr 8vo 

(Ward & Lock) 6/0 

Orcutt (W. D.), The Lever, cr 6vo (Harper) 6/0 

O'Shea (I. T.), Elementary Chemistry for Coal Mining Students, cr 8vo ao 


(Longmans) net 
Ostwald (wo ), Natural Philosophy, cr 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 
Pendered (M , The Secret of The Dragon, cr 8vo.. (Harper) 


Reynolds (M. oa ), Veterinary Studies for Agricultural Students, 8vo 


- Qfacmill: an) net 
Rives (H. E.), The Kingdom of Slender Swords, cr 8vo .. ’ eee 
Robertson (C. G.), England under the Hanoverians, 8vo0 .. (Methuen) net 
Robinson (J. A.), Gilburt Crispin, Abbot of Westminster, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Rowlands . A.), The Man She Loved, cr 8vo. Ape & Lock) 
weed (BR. E.), The Kestrel, cr 8vo - ri igby & Long) 
le (A. B. ), Modern Brickmaking, roy 8vo (Scott & reenwood) net 
— (A. A.), Theory of Toleration under the later Stuarts, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 
Selborne (J.), The Thousand Secrets, cr 8vo 
baa H. &. ), New Testament Theology, er 8vo. ..(Macmillan) net 
(hy, The Lay of Dolon, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Thatehes (G. W.), Arabic Grammar of the Written Language, cr = , 
{ ulau) 
Thomas (E. J.), Danish Conversation Grammar, cr 8vo 
Thoughts on Paradox, by the Author of “ Stories of the English, iif cr 8vo 


Dulau) 
(Nisbet) net 
Thurston (A. P. tics, 8vo (Whittaker) net < 
— A, 


), E y Aer 
. St. C.), pA Grammar of the Hindustani Language, 
..(Dulau) 
Vivian <E. Cc. ); Following Feet, cr 8vo 

Ward (H. F.), Social Ministry, cr 8vo ................. 0 . H. Kelly) net 
be (A. worth (2: A Scots Dialect Dictionary, 8vo .. . (Chambers) net 
Wen ), A Little more than Kin, cr 8vo.. (A. Melrose) 
Whithy (B (B if Rosamund, cr 8vo «se... (Methuen) 
Wigram (E. F. E.), The "Healing Christ, cr 8vo sseeeee( Nisbet) net 

yo & 8. » The Luck of the Napiers, cr 8vo . .(F. V. White) 

Woods (H. C.), The Danger Zone « 0 of Europe, 8y 8yo .. | ae ‘ .... (Unwin) net net 


ROWLAND’'S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina 
GOLDEN COL9UR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, 
London. 











AND 


OBESITY “% 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
CALLARD & CO., 


20 Regent St.; London, W: 


Sample and 
Dook'et free from 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, B.C 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.0, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the -necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax {s 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which js 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assuranos 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to ths 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to ons. 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together w 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had 3. pa Ae z ea 
Company's Offices or Ageuts, Applications for Agencies invited, 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
ROY AL| Total Funds - £16,630,262, 
INSURANCE 


FIRE, including LOSS OF 
PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 

COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 








ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 


HEAD §1 North John Street, LIVER 
OFFICES 72 28 Lombesd Street, » LOUDEE. _ 








THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


SPEEDILY CURES 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s, and 4s, per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1}d. per tin; in Chocolates, 1s. per tin. 





CAPSULES.—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box, 


: J L. BRAGG, Ste, 14 Wigmere Street, London, Land 
T ANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, “LTD. 


The Seepeention is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment oa 
First Mortgage in Canada ; cr, if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per ce: 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNTY OF LONDON, 

The London County Council at an early date will proceed to the aggetatnens 
of a full-time PRINCIPAL for the London County Council Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, W.C., at an annual salary of £1,000. 

In addition to high —— asa practical artist, administrative and or 
ganizing ability is essential. —- oe also be in touch with the 
industrial application of the work rk of t he school. , 

Applications should be made on Form T.1/17, which can be obtained from the 
Edueation Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Em 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on ze 
March, 1911, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. F. 
communications on t t must be marked “ T.1— Peinsigelee. 
particulars of the aah of the school. and the conditions of the ae 
ment can be obtained upon application. Canvassing, either directly or 
directly, will be held to be a disqualification for emplor oun E, 

x 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
16th February, 1911. 


Sep st) HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS.— 
KS The PRINCIPALSHIP of the LICENSED BOARDING- HOUSE ‘in 
connection with the above Schoo] will be VACANT next por tl Wido 
lady with small incomy could find an attractive home,—For full particulars 
apply HEAD MIST®B&SS. 
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—ORNWALL EDUCATION. COMMITTEE 
C HIGHER EDUCATION, 


TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 


— 
‘WANTED in — 
Gh Bsr mESS to teach FRENCH and some ENGLISH. 





A MISTRESS to teach GEOGRAPHY on modern lines, and some 


EMATICS. 
sath. tealning desirable. The in one case is £120, rising to 


salary 
er two cases £100, rising to £140. A higher initial 











£1060, the oth 
~- a toa ly suitable candidate.—Apply on or before 8th 
tthe MISTRESS, County School for Girls, 
Sist January, 1911. 
/\ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
C HIGHDR EDUCATION, 


CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 


he ape ASSISTANT MISTRESS, age not less than 26, 

ool quali’ in sh and History, and able to give instruction in Needle. 
Degree or . uivalent essential, also experience in a 

- training desirable. Salary £135, as by annual increments of £10 to 

£175. Applications should be sent to the master, County School, Calling- 

ton by March, on forms obtainable from the Secretary, County Education 

Office, on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 


Truro, 
9th February, 1911. 


rea OF LONDON. 


London County Council invites applications for the post of GYM- 
NASTIC AND GAMES MISTRESS at the County Secondary School, Chelsea, 
to commence work at the commencement of the Summer Term, 1911. 
Candidates must be qualified to give instruction on the Swedish system and 
should have had experience in good schools. The salary attaching to the 


£150 a year. 
vor aications should be made on Form H.428, to be obtained, together with 


particulars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, Lon: m County 
Council Education ces, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11,0 a.m. on Monday, 13th March, 1911, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the 
subject must be — “H.4” and must be accompanied by a stamped 

clressed foolscap envelo 
ae. either disectly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 

en 
— G. L, GOMME, 
tlerk of the Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
23rd February, 1911. 


QourH AFRICAN COLLEGE, CAPE TOWN. 


LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY. 

The Council of the South African College invites applications for a Lecturer 
in History. The successful applicant will be expec to assist the Professor 
of the above subject in the work of his department, and to commence duties as 
qn as possible. Candidates with some pe of Colonial History pre- 

— £300 per annum. Candidates should not be more than thirty 
years iw age. Applications, with three copies of testimonials and medical 
certifieate of health, should be posted to the REGISTRAR, South African 
College, Cape ‘Town . not later than 28th February. 


| OMINICA—PLANTER (MARRIED) HAS 

VACANCY FOR A PUPIL. Limes, cacao, rubber and general. No 
Premium. £10 per month inclusive. Healthy climate,—Apply 8. J, W. 
Box 464, The Spectator, Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


RS. EDWARD GREAVES, Quenby Hall, Leicester, 
wishes to highly recommend her PRIVATE TeeCRETARY. Short 
hand typist, excellent Accountant, Book-keeper, and most methodical. 


S A COMPANION, for Travel or for Home, a Young 
Lady, well connected, three languages, literary and musical, and wi 

some knowledge of the Continent, offers her services for intellectual 

or work of interest and usefulness.— Address, preferably with Fn 

M.F.B., Office of Spectator. 


PAkTNER WANTED for ART METAL BUSINESS, 
i f E n tlema: artistic 
jestens lth come team, -hpply Mons WHITSON GMETHUEN, C.A,, 21 
Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 
lf.\0 PRINCIPALS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.— 
A GRADUATE OF OXFORD, in Priests’ Orders, who has te 
in some of the best preparatory Schools, DESIRES A PARTNERSH th 3 
view to succession either in the Home Counties or on the South Const Capital 
£5,000. All correspondence treated in the strictest confidence. —Apply D.E.R. 
ucational Agents, 158-162 Oxf. ord 


c/o Messrs, Truman and Knightley, Ltd. 
Stooet, London. Ww. ¥ “ 


\NGINEERING PUPIL — Vecaney § in High Class Works 
4 for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. (teed 

Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position oiler: e a 7 assured. 

Box a, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


a eaOal, Mechanical and Motor Magineers have a 
Wellington bitect, 3 Strand, Loe roe. 7 eee Box No, The Spectator, 1 
df be PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited 

a TACABCING in their Commercial eg ay stor a FEW 
ene Gan = i good education ay, - 
SECRETARY,  Kymoch, "Limited, Witton, 1 yearn APD pone BY "ty ater 












































HOUSES FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 


A SMALL HOUSE with LARGE GARDEN, situated at 
West Ealing, Middlesex, within ten minutes of railway station and tram 
——— — walking distance of golf links, Garden well stocked with choice roses 
for —on Full . “size tennis lawn. The house is detached, and was built 
ouk-panelied hall; electric ight, parnes t Agora. Tobe lot on lease cn or Soaabald 

would be sold.— i.—Apply to ea eine 140 New Bond Street, W. 
Fer a a ya nee ee INDIAN POSHTEEN 
suitable for Motorists and o' Price eight guineas.— 





= 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
RAVERS, 54 Pall Mall East, S.W. 20ru ANNUAL EXHIB- 








ION oo Admission 1s, Printing Demonstration on and Thurs- 
day Afternoons, W. P. D, STEBDING, Sec. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Mies STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Soe. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, ——_ Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygrene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.GS., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
te ey experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Scheie ae. Women are trained as Scieutific Teachers of Physical 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educatio; and 
Medical Gymnastics, 

Di omas and Gold 
SRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
a have the rtunity of uiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, k-kee 7 lish Literature, French and German. Refer- 
— Tse to Lord Kinnai Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


St: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD., 
Head-Mistress—Mise L LUCY SILCOX, 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea ou the bracing Suffolk coast. a 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Primsipal, 

Miss CONDER, Claasicai Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Edueation 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 

CT. ~MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 

Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary ‘Teac thers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and oe Seed Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Un 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 ga, 
a year, SCHOOL, 430 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 Orsett ‘errace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


ROEBEL ED UCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Edacation. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 

° rteen Mist and Lady Matron. Fine 
and house buildings ; it acres of oom with a sunny 
and bracing. Three paratary Sc 


ALLASEY ~ GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boardiag-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy gitua- 
tion on the outskirts ¥ Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
Eg from Live: Head-Mistress, Mies VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
Wallasey Hig . School). —For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. paathens: 381 Liseard. 


{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely siteated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view, So ed: ) i to 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.— Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TBAINING ——— FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 


University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cam ' te 


Principal: Miss CATH RINE I, DODD, M.A. 
Lecturer in Education, Manchester University ). 

“wy. are —_— for the Oxford and London Sepchens? Diploma, 
and the Cam ‘eachers’ . Fees for the Course £65, 
Scholarships of from en to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 

There isa Fund. 
IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIKLS, HU YTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL.—Examination for Entrance Scholarships for 
Boarders, =, beginning March 2ist, 1911, Two Scholarships, value £40; ont open 
and one offered to daughters of Clergy in diocese. tion for Universities; ; 
three University Scholarships awarded to pupils last year. For illustrated 
prospectus, etc., apply to Head Mi 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 

The Council offer in July, 1911, two Entrance yy ~ of the value of 

£60 and £40 respectively, tenable ‘for four ears, at St onards School 

by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School fees. Preference will 

be given to daughters of professional men or of Officers of H.M. Service, Particu- 
lars on application to the Head Mistress of the School. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7% to = guineas ear. Entrance Scholarships in June. 
FOUR aRDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs. J. 8. Thomas, The Lees House, 


Mrs. eh od Hyde Abbe, Mrs. Wood, Earl's 
ers . 
_ : a particulars from the | HON, SEC, 


OYALSCHOOL for NAV ALand MARINE OFFICERS’ 
DAUGHTERS, 8ST. MARGARET'S, TWICKENHAM. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. H. G. STONE, B.A. 
Pupils elected od by the —- pay oniy £12 a year fora thorough modern 








ee re 









































lications for annual election to be sent 
April 20th. Daughters Officers in more affl 

pr herr at intermediate rates (£20-£50). a of Officers and 

daughters of Officers of the Royal Indian Marine and B.N.R. eligible foi 


admission. 
Twenty-four Scholarships from £5 to £20 awarded annually.— 
Prospectus, &e., cau be obtained from the SECRETARY at the School. 


T. ANDREWS UN TVERSITY DIPLOMA For WOMEN 
CRETARY, . 
ag ts: Seeeerhemees L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, . NEW- 
BURY.—GABDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, 
sald Beteliet BEA. a 1909, —— here. Greenhouses. MARA Chin 
SYBIEaM hy reach JONES, F, ares 8, ist Class Tae Cantificaten See Prospectus, 
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HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


S* HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 








UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May 4th. 
Next vacancies in September. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, —y-~y French and German; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


I ALCYON CLUB FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 
P AND WOMEN WORKERS.—The Committee hope to open club-house 
(just off Bond Street, two minutes from Piccadilly) in May if enough members 
join by March 9th. Town founder members can still be elected at £3 3s, 
Subsequent Town subscription £4 4s., Country £3 3s., Foreign and Colonial 
£1 1s.—Particulars from Secretary, Miss C. Tuomson, 61 South Molton 
Street, London, W. 


q\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liwited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, 
| SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A.Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


TITIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


THE SPRING TERM ENDS ON TUESDAY, APRIL lira, 1911, 
YIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
, —Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
































TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
kK by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. Established 1905 


a and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., ‘Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation. 














Head-master: H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th, 1911. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 














OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE On 

\ SCHOLARSHIPS, Senior and Junior, value Aah Wh OPREy 
be awarded Ly Examination, beginning March l4th, 191] Bo will 
Rogsall and London.—Apply The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood examined yy 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Nay 
a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full Avy ag 
2 eee NS MEDICA ALANA coma, Os 
5 CHES, icatiz th 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. S, on application to Mr, Jy 


Straws OSB. Vie 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing f. 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free at chan pot AL NAVAL 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.G *PPlication ty 














K cess oo Ok, CANTERBURY 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June lathe 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY 4th-16th, 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &. IgheAYAl 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for on™ 
8to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL we 





\LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA?, 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and Musto 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1911. Ten or more open to Competition val ~ 
Ce intkue fiom HEADMASTER or SECRETIN woe Ceartcular tod 
Sonditions from : STER or SECRETARY y oan 
Bristol. pg ates np » The College, Clifton, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. B . wee . 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, work, 








( yw EN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON.—'There will be sy 
P election in June, 1911 to Six Entrance Scholarships awarded 0 
results of an examination beginning on the 29th of April. Application ¥e = 
may be obtained at the School, and must be sent in to the Head Master RP 
Cholmeley Esq., not later than Wednesday, the 15th of March, ome, 


FEuts TED SC HO OTL. 


Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) and FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITION: 
will be offered for competition in March.—Particulars from the Re — 
STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted. nF. 
Cer Pot ZA SCHOOL. 

J AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and following ae 
‘urther information can be obtained from the HEADM ; 
Sherborne, Dorset. — a Howe, 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugb School 
‘Three Entrance Scholarships to be awarded in March, E ination oe. 
16th and 17th, * nee manminatien on Masch 
For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich, 














[ue LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY I6rs, 1911, 
Particulars in Public Schools Year-book, or more fully from the BURSAR 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying f 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on June 29 and. fae 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI. 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 

















PRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Head Master: Rev. O. D. INSKIP, M.A.. LL.D, 
Highest inclusive fee, £39 per annum. 
Reduction for Suffolk boys and for brothers, 

Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 

Several Open Science Scholarships at Cambridge during the last few years, 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for competition April 4th. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to Head Master 
or Secretary, 





AASVTSEeOUEws COL & 8.64 EB. 

\} President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


)\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

“{ Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL 
An EXAMINATION will take — at yee ay on March 28th, 29th, 
and 30th, 1911, for at least FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS :—viz., Two of £70 
per annum ; about Three varying in amount from £50 to £30 per annum, tenable 
at the School.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, 
by March 15th. Candidates are entertained free of charge if apylication 
be made by March 15th. 
| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorouzh education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 

HYTHE.—Prep. for Wye & other Agric. Colleges. Sound education based 

on Agric. & Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardening, Southquewten, Poultry, Bee- 

keeping, Carpentry, French Gardening, &c.,as well as ordinary School eal ects. 
Healthy open-air life. Boys 13 to 18.—Particulars F. JENKINS, B.A.Cantab. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—June 7th, 8th and 9th 
1911. Examination for 14 Open Scholarships, varying in value from £8 
to £20a year.—Apply to the BURSAR, Marlborough College, Wilts. 














To NBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations, 

6th, 7th and 8th June, 1911. Two Scholarships of £100 per annum, two 
of £80 per annum, one of £40 per annum, and not exceeding six Foundation 
Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be 
offered for competition; also the Low Scholarship of about £50 per annum 
open to sons of persons who are or have been in any of the various services 
under the British Government in India. For particulars apply to the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


Ix ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE 
- HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects. Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A. 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, BE. YORKS. 


Healthy position by the Yorkshire Wolds. Numerous Scholarships to 
Universities, from £90 a year, connected with the School. Tuition Fee, £15 
per annum; Boarding, £47; no extras. An Examination for six or more Open 
Scholarships begins Tuesday, June 6th.—Apply to G. H. KEETON, M.A., fot 
seven years Sixth Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

















I URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING 5 

SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 9 a.m. 
on Tuesday, May 30, Candidates to be under 15 on September 2ist, 1911. 
Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK on or before May 18th. 
—For further particulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master 
Schoo! House, Durham. 








T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND.—At least Six 
\S SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on March 30, 31, in some cases ™, 
ducing total fees to 29 per annum. Some reserved for natives of Camberion: 
or Westmorland, wherever resident.—Apply Rev. H. A. P. SAWYE 
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Secretary. 


to 
HAM - SCHOOL. L.—There will be aw Bunutadtion for 
particulars 4 = Fond Master, Saeelacton, 


more 
eth wad Fae Further 
LLEGE, 8. WALES. PUBLIC 
7 HANDOVERY _OOL Scholarship Examinations (at Private 
Schools), eo 90th and 3ist.—Rev. W. W. POOLE EUGHES, M.A., 
Warden. 
ELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
ACK WARD or DE by former Assistant of cians. Modern 

paloma ‘or refs.-Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 
: eate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
IF FICULT, 4 7-3 Boys pr —~ a of age who require 























Graduate has a 
tion. situation. No cramming undertaken, 
ye apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing: 
a ~ <hom a = 
————— 
FOREIGN, 





—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
te Study Languages, Music, and Art with 

Practieal Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 

i en in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 


, Paris. 
SARTYAMI, 438 RUE DU RANELAGH, PARIS, 
under the management of Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss 
LAWRENCE ; comfortable Home for Young Girls who wish to pe their 
Studies in French, Music, Art, _ Special advantages for ra ly aequiring 
~ood conversational French. Summer holidays spent in Vosges and 
Switzerland. Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &e., &c. Refer- 


ences req 


PPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, Ph.D., 











iis placed w: th French 
yo aE TLSH CHAPLAIN, ao 





(WATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 

BNGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects, | Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


UBECK.—GOOD GERMAN PRIVATE FAMILY 

J OFFERS COMFORTABLE HOME TO GIRLS who wish to continue 

their studies in German, French, Musie and Art. Only German spoken. Fine 

house garder, baths and electric light. Tennis, good concerts, opera and 

theatre. Healthy town and beautiful and interesting neighbourheod. Further 

iculars may be obtained from Mr. T.B. Dawes, M.A., Oak House, Castleford, 
orkshire. Komtess Baudissin, Cronsforder Allée, 23, Le ebeck. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 

pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to 1 the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 


ROTBSTANT HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

BERNEBVAL PLAGE, near DIEPPE. Delightful country place. 
French, German, Music, Painting, French cooking, Dressmaking. Outdoor 
Ga-nes. Principala: Mme. DBMERSON, Mme. POSCHINGER 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ppewoese in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having am intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will 4, _— to aid parents in .their selection by 
sending (free prospectuses | and full particulars of 
reliable and highly rece When writing 
ae state the age of pupil, the district —~——4 and give some 

of the fees to be vaik. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Lendon, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DU CATION. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited te call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. s 


QcHOOLS and TUTORS. 
and reliable information will be supplied free 
to a particulars of their requirements focality desired, 


‘ Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadi educational establish- 
pats for bo: — girls at home and ebeenll 

ve 
1@ OXFO D STREET, LONDON, W. T one: 1136 City. 


QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ag cupelied to Puseuts Fi TREE OF “CHARGE. 'Piaase state 
sehool fees 

BNCY, 122 Hegent 


oo ai 
Established 1858, 
f “IN VALIDS — REGISTER Residences of 
t Reyrster states 

















aaa 
terms, Se., and ie illus- 
T Ltd., 22. Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
elegraphic Address: ‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


jxT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, wc. 
1h Communities 


Collage ot emamagoanant- of "by the Teachers’ Guild, 


Mreinn ond Welh Goma Association of Assistaat- 
e Agen 


ge i comme Soho, Aman 
find work W THOUT UN eee oe It COs'E. "All ine have therefore bess 


calculated on 


By iam fol pom and 
Nam, tel pm: ane 3 to 3 ame 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

© SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

recommend Schbols ly visited. Publishers of “THE 

OLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant istresses, Govertiesses, 

roduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY co., Lta., Messrs. 

— ag and Browss (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
Telephone : 1567 GERRARD. 


APPEALS. 
MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. __ eae * : 

NFANT ORPHAN AS YLUM, | WANSTEAD. —This 


Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 





CHILDRBN, the orphans of parents once in a. They are admitted 
at the very ra age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained and equipped 
until 15 y: 


The EXT. EL ECTION will take place in MAY. Apply to the Secretary 
for forms of nomination. 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Legacies are a needed, 
Annual Subscription for one vote at each election, 10s. 
Life Subscription for one vote at each election. = 5s. 
JOHN HILL, Treasure 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Secy. & Supt, 


————— 63, Ludgate- —— E.Cc 
HOTELS, ‘HYDROS, &e. 


sf 4nee DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants. 


A. BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M. D.) 


“ SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tons). 


£* 5s.— PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CON. 
STANTINOPLE, SICILY, and NAPLES, March 9th, 


Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLEMEN AND 
. GENTLEWOMEN. Ace - nied throughout. Inclusive Fees. April 
19th, ITALIAN and SWISS KES; (loveliest season). May 18th, THE 
PYRENEES. June 2%th, THE DOLOMITES and some German towns, 
Later, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, &c.—Programmes—Miss BISHOP, 
“ “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W, 











TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
rompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
DICKINSON, 1 3 Geshe psec Ilford, Essex. 


=== S83, 


Seexoka'D 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


))}PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
i —A few V acanci ies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Biliards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exc hange Si Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The | People’ 3 Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
& Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 


___P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. _ 
ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Acsesia- 


tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with » view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the ype Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 May 


YCOTCH — ~ HOMBSPUNS, : ~ SUITINGS, COSTUMES, 
Latest styles for Laces’ and a post-free ; any length cut; 


carriage 7 
PATON and CO., Manufacturers (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. _ 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us an od 
Artificial Teeth you have for dis . Most liberal offers by the 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Hstablished 1833, Bankers: Capital and "Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value Sot apply to the actual 
a Messrs. BROWNING, a i LP wey buyers. If 
post, value per return, or offer ief Offices, 63 Oxford 

Street, Suresh howd Bst. 100 years, 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOMB AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Bookiet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
BOOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

e + ss ~—_ ~ systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
January. Excellent introductions —Telephone or writa 

7 ty Tun THLANGLE SECRBTARIAL OFFICES, 61 6 Eonth Molton Street, W. 


YSORE COFPPEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition) A 

trial is solicited from those who appreciate really coffee.| 

FRESHLY ROASTED — Db., 4a. ; 6Ib., 78. 6d;  RRnBAGE PAID, 
and testimonials free. 




















Saturdays, 
When possible special appointments 
Depletrars Bins CE M, FOUNTALN, 


Sainple 
R, JEFFERSON SESON HALRIS, Cor Coffee ‘Planter, 10, The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 
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De Quincey on Tobacco 


“Tt is certainly established that tobacco is an 
incentive io clear and orderly thought. Many 
an abstruse problem would have gone unsolved 
but for its aid.”—Thomasa. de Quincey. 


Solve your Problems while smoking 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Sweetest and Purest Tobacco obtainable. 


In Three Strengths— 


MILD and d. “WHITE 1d. 
MEDIUM per 0Z LABEL” 2 per oz. 


1/8 per jIb. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., NOTTINGHAM, will forward 
Testing Samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the pcople by —— ng about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ d 


s. d. | 2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 25 0 O| Members ooo eos ow 1010 0 
ANNUAL Py poe wig 
Hon. Vice-Presidents aoa =F Associates, with Literature 
Members oo. i ° and Journal . 5 0 
‘Lhe Subse ription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, | | 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£77,000,000. 


| OOK BARGAINS.—How to collect Continental | China, 
€s. for 4s. ; Churton Collins’ Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 6s. for 4s. ; 
Moakin’s Land of the Moors, 15s. for 6s. 6d.; Slater's How to Collect Books, 
6s, for 4s.; Rhead's Treatment of Drapery in “Art, 6s. for 3s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot’ 8 
Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Stein’s Sand Buried Ruins of Khoté an,7s. 6d., 
for 4s. 6d.; Lafeadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, 8s. 6d., for 3s. ; Vernon Lee's 
Studies 18th Century in Italy, 2ls., for 9s.; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 
18th Century, 213 illus., £2 12s, 6d., for 21s. ; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 
8 vols., 30s.; Burke's Peerage, 1908, 22s.; Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, 
16s., for 9s. Publishers’ and Authors’ Remainders purchased.- 
BAKER’ 8 GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMING HAM 





CASTLE COLLARS 


Faced with genuine Irish Linen of 
our own manufacture, Castle Collars 
do not crack or split ; neither do they 
turn yellow in washing, but retain 
their whiteness to the end. 

Collars in all single shapes, six for 26 


Dress Shirts, ‘‘ Matchless ” quality, 5/11 each; with pleated fronts, 6/6 each, 
Shirts refitted, 14/- per half dozen. 

Zephyr or Oxford Shirts, best quality, made to order, 6/3 each, 

Pyjama Suits, Ceylon flannel, summer weight, 7/11 suit. 

Linen Mesh Underwear (non-irritating), Vests 5/6, Pants 6/6. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


40 P Donegall Place, 


London. BELFAST. Liverpooi 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


asks your AID in its special WINTER RELIEF WORK. 


Work provided for respectable unemployed married men with 
families dependent on them. 

Opportunity of EARNING food and shelter offered to all home 
less starving men on Embankment and streets. 

Work-Rooms for unemployed women. 

Remuneration in all cases by piece-work at trade rates. 


FUNDS, OLD CLOTHES, ORDERS FOR FIREWOOD 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) and NEEDLEWORK, and WASTE 
PAPER and RAGS for SORTING, EARNESTLY REQUESTED. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary; or Mr. W. F. ag eg, Hon, Treasurer ; 
Headquarters, 5 55 Bry: anston Stre Street, M Marble Arch, London, 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 

















ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich, 


SCHOOL 
cCOkLOUR S 


AND WHAT TO WEAR. 
Before ordering for the new Term, Principals of Schools 


should apply for our Mllustrated Brochure, the most 
reliable and useful guide extant. Gratis and post-free, 


HYAM & CO., va., 134 to 140 OXFORD ST., “4°" 


BAILEY’S.. TURNSTILES 
PUBLIC CLOCKS 


WATCHMEN’S “TELL-TALES,” TIDE, PRESSURE, AND 
OTHER RECORDERS, &c. 














Sir W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Sa.rorp 
F u R N I T U RE 
One of the largest 
Stocks in London. 
FOR CASH  poerony prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, it. 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, Ww. 











Scientific Certainties. 


THE *‘ Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 

directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 

robust child. The “Allenburys” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From _ 6 months upwards 





LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
_. Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Bricat St., BigMInGHaM, 


| OOKS WANTED.—Any Books by A. Symons; 

E. Dawson; F. H. Groome ; Francis Thompson; Beardsley; Oscar 
Wilde; George Moore; G. Gissing ; Maurice Hewlett ; Whistler. Doughty’s 
Arabia Deserta; Burton’s Arabian Nights; Pater's and Meredith's Works. 
Books bought in any quantity. Highest Prices Given.—HECTOR'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


EVE RS! ONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
URCHASED or LOANS granted thereon 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY abe yy 7 3 SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Stran 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid 4, 7¢500,000, 












The “Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLan & WHANBURY’S Ltd., Lombard Street, tenses 








PLASMON OATS 


Seotland’s Best—“‘ Enormously increased in food 
value by the addition of Plasmon.”—Lancet. 


& minutes’ boiling only. 6d. pkt. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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SPENCER MOULTON 
TYRES. 


With the exception of the actual rubber, 
everything about the Spencer-Moulton 
Tyre—the fabric that is built up in it, 
the men who make it, the works at 
Bradford-on-Avon where it is made—is 


British. 





Full particulars and revised price 
list, showing recent reductions of 10 
to 20 per cent., sent free by post on 


request, 





GEO. SPENCER, MOULTON & CO., LTD. 
Kingston Mills, Bradford-on-Avon. 


Glasgow Depot: 67, Bothwell Street. 





Phone: 597@ London Wall. Wires : “George Spencer,” London. 





Specimens may be seen at the showrooms of Harvey Frost § Co., 
27 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


Close of Stocktaking. 


paaaains in ELKINGTON Table Plate. 
For a Fortnight only, Feb. 20 to 
March 4, at all Branches of 


ELKINGTON “42° 
LTD. 
COMPRISING AMONG OTHER ITEMS: 
1,000 doz. ELKINGTON IVORY 
ELKINGTON PLATE HANDLED 
PLATE SPOONS & FORKS, KNIVES, 
TEASPOONS, Table, 18/- doz. Table, 28/6 doz. 
at 6/9 doz. Dessert, 16/9 doz. Cheese, 21/- doz. 


Send for list of Sample Reductions, 
including Clocks, Watches, Silverware, 
Bronzes, &c, 


A personal visit of Inspection is invited; but inquiries ad- 
dressed to Mail Order Department at any of the Branches will 
receive prompt attention. 





LONDON 
22, REGENT ST., S.W. 
73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEWHALL STREET. 


LIVERPOOL 
27, LORD STREET, 


GLASGOW 
34, BUCHANAN ST. 


MANCHESTER 
ST. ANN’S SQUARE, 


NEWCASTLE 
32, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND STREET. 





100-GUINEA GOLD CUP. 


AMATEUR GARDENING 
COMPETITION. 


Presented by the Proprietors of the 


“County Gentleman and Land 
and Water.” 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
SEE THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 





At all Bookstalis, price Gd. 


Or write to the “County Gentleman and Land and 
Water,” 36-38, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





WOOD of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Supplied in all sizes and dimensions. Retail 
direct from the Importers to the Consumer, 
Middle Profits Abolished. 


Sound and Reliable Quality. 


CREOSOTED ESTATE FENCING. 


GREENHOUSES, 
HORTICULTURAL JOINERY, 
GENERAL JOINERY WORK, 

WELL-SEASONED MATCHED BOARDS, 


FLOOR-BOARDS, 


c&ec., always in Stock. 
PAINT, GLASS. 


The Company employ no travellers or agents, issue no 
expensive Catalogues with exaggerated statements and 
inflated illustration, or adopt any such means to sell their 
goods, but guarantee to exchange, free of all expense, any 
goods that do not meet with their customers’ approval. 
The advantage of this guarantee is obvious, so obvious, 
it eliminates a customer's risk, 80 obvious, that it proves 
the bona fides of Tat CHEAP Woop Company, who have 
been established over a quarter of a century, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


CHEAP WOOD COMPANY 
16 & 17 DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: 
**CHEAP WOOD, LONDON.” 


Telephone: 
2889 LONDON WALL, 
14103 CENTRAL. 
110 NEW CROSS. 
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At all Booksellers and Bookstals. 





as. NELSON’S NEW NOVELS 2s. 





ADVENTURE 


By Jack London 


THE SIMPKINS PLOT By G. A. Birmingham 


LOST ENDEAVOUR 
PANTHER’S CUB 
PRESTER JOHN 


By John Masefield 
By A. & E. Castle 
By John Buchan 





Latest issues of Nelson’s Popular Libraries. 


LIFE OF DANTON 
GOTTY AND THE GUV’NOR 
PARABLES FROM NATURE 


By Hilaire Belloc Price is. net 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


By A. Copping » 7d. net 
By Mrs. Gatty » 6d. net 
A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 


For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 








—_ 


THE VERY BEST CHAMPACNES 


direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 


bought 


you at low prices. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS., 
1 l p*s OROPESA—(twin screw) 5,353 tons, 
; MARCH 9th. 


FOR £10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Tilnstrated Handbook on Application 
LOoNpon ! ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 


DE CREMENAY 1900 | iivexro0n et Pacivic STEAM 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BO7TS. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 


higher priced Brands of similar style. 


among our 16,000 clients all over the world. 





HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


47 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Send for Price-List, 


MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 38. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tar LeapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 











THE 
CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 


February, 1911. Price 6d. 


THE MUTUAL REGISTRATION OF ASSISTANCE. 
UPON 
v'E. 


By R. D. SuHarrer. 
SOME GERMAN CONTRIBUTIONS 
LABOUR QUESTIONS. By C. H. 


Leprine 


TON. 
THE_ MEDICAL TREATMENT OF SCHOOL 


CHILDREN. By C. M 


ATHEW. 
bie Bee OF THE CHILDREN’S ACT 


LASGOW. _—sCOiBBy:~« J. RB. Morrow. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON. 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

Half- Quar- 

yearly. terly. 

£1 86...0143...072 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
art of the United King- 
om jae ” ve 
Tucluding postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 





| 





a 
THE UNION BANK o; 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITE», 


Established 1837. Incorporated 199, 


Sei: 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors Bone 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORN HILL, London Ee 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's hy. 
throughout the Australian # Branches 
New Zealand, —_—a Pominioa at 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
BILLS are purchased or sent for a 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
terms which may be ascertained on application, ° 





~ , 
APRES LE REPAS PRENEz 
TOUJOURS UN 


COINTREAU tres 


La plus fine des fines liqueurs & tous Jo 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hatels, 


STILL MOSELLES 
‘ 
Winninger «+ - e« 
Berncastier < - = 24). , 
Brauneberg - 7 - 27/- 
Graacher Himme}lreich 36/- vi 
These attractive and most wholesoms 
Wines will be found of exceptional yaluyo, 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi. 
viduality of flavour ; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 


21/~ per dozen net, 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of I dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO, 
(ESTABLISHED St. Michael's House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, EC. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. }-Bots, 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal te 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPGOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Stree 


—— 


146 83 


17/6 9/9 

















HATCHARDS, 
A 


WORLD FOR 


1837 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
A HUNDRED YEARS 


many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. a . £1126...0163... 082 
Booksellers 


Outside Page 





BOOKPLATES. 


Every book-lover should have his own Bookplate. We supply Artistic and 
«Original Bookplates, each one specially designed and incorporating customer's 
Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.— 
HENRY G, WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London, 


ideas, for 17s. 64., including Design, 








£16 16 0| Inside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.& 
line for every additional line (containing on-an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 9s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
| Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


—.—_—__ 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available), Fourrrex Gutnras. 


£12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page)£} 4 ° 
6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ............ 2 2 ° 
3 3 ©] Quarter Narrow Columa ..... 1 1 ° 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
ComMPANIEs. 
£1414 0 


Terms: net, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


CHRISTOPHER HARE’S NEW VOLUME 


ISABELLA OF MILAN 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Author of “ The most Illustrious 
Ladies of the Italian Renaissance,” “ Louis XI,” &c. 


Photogravure and other ilustraticns. 10s. 6d. 





Demy 8vo. 
An intimate account of the life and times of Isabella of Aragon, 
wife of the Duke of Milan in the latter part of the fifteenth 
eentury. It gives a very close-at-hand wiew of the Sforzas, the 
D’Estes, the Borgias and other noble houses of the Italian 
Renaissance. 
HARPER'S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT. 


THE 


BIRTH OF WORLDS 
AND SYSTEMS 


By Prof. A. W. BICKERTON. Preface by Prof. Ernest 
RUTHERFORD, F.R.S. Illustrated. F’cap. 8vo. 
Cloth 2s. Gd. net. Leather 3s. 6d. net. 


A graphic statement of Prof. Bickerton’s theory of “ Construc- 
tive Impact”—the formation of new stars from the collision of 
dead suns or other celestial bodies. It accounts for such phenomena 
as new stars, double stars, variable stars, &c., and shows the 
universe te be eternally renewing itself. 





TWO IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


THE SECRET OF 
THE DRAGON 6s. 


MARY L. PENDERED. Author of “ The Fair Quaker,” &c. 


A present-day story of the unravelling of an ancient mystery— 
the alchemist’s chamber. The dainty love episode, and the charm. 
ing garden-lore stand out with remarkable freshness against the 
crumbling old manor-house in the background, 


THE LEVER 6s. 


W. DANA ORCUTT. 


A eonvincing picture of the inner workings and the corruption 
of vast combinations of capital. The heroine of this purposeful 
novel plays a strong, interesting and exciting rdle and the 
narrative goes with a fine swing from start to finish. 





HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 
MARGARET DELAND’S New Serial: 
“THE IRON WOMAN.” 


7 COMPLETE STORIES by LAURENCE HOUSMAN, IRVING 
BACHELLER, &c. 

Exploring the Ocean's Floor eve 

Masters and Music ink 

The New Publie Library in New York Davin Gray. 

A Quest in the Himalayas M. B. Berss. 

Infantile Mortality and American Charities R. W. Bruges. 


Sir Joun Murray. 
Forp Mapox Huerrer. 





Harper & Brothers, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








T. & T. CLARK’S ,NE™. 


The ATHENAEUM -— 
“The editor has risen to the height of his great undertaking. The work 
deserves the fullest and best encouragement which the world of readers and 
investigators can give it.” 


DR. HASTINGS’ 
ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF RELIGION AND 
ETHICS. 


To the Stadent of Anthropology, Folklore, Comparatiu 
Religion, Ethics, Biblical and Christian Theology, or an 
Kindred Subject, 


THIS WORK IS INDISPENSABLE. 


VOLUME THREE IN CLOTH, - - 28s. net. 
NOW READY, IN HALP-MOROCCO, 346. net. 








THE KINCDOM AND THE MESSIAH 
By Professor Ernest F. Scorrt, D.D., author of “The Fourth Gospel: its 
Purpose and Theology.” 6s. net, 
THE ESCHATOLOCICAL QUESTION IN THE COSPELS, 
and other Studies in Recent New Testament Criticism. 
By Rev. Cram W. Emmer, M.A, Nearly Ready. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED in the TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By Rev. RB. O. P. Tartor, M.A., All Saints’, Edinburgh. 4s. net, 


THE MOABITE STONE 
By Professor W. H. Baxwerr, D.D. 
The Hebrew (Moabite) text, with translation and a full exposition of the 
history, contents, and significance of this famous inscription, With 
Plate, 2s, 6d. net, 


CENESIS 
By Principal Joun Sxtvver, D.D. In the “International Critical 
Commentary.” Price 12s. 6d, 


* A model of conscicntious scholarship and masterly handling of ye 


THE EARLIEST LiFE OF CHRIST: Being the 
Diatessaron of Tatian 
By Dr. J. Hamiyy Hitt, A popular edition, with Introduction, 3s, net, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF HICHER BUDDHISM 
By Rev. Timormuy Ricuarp, D.D., Shanghai. 
A translation of two of the most important classics of the Mahayana School 
of Buddhism—“ The Awakening of Faith” and “The Essence of the 
Lotus Scripture ’’—with very full introductions and notes, 6s. net. 


THE MISSION and MINISTRATION of the HOLY SPIRIT 


By Rev. Artuxurn C. Dowwer, D.D, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE FOURTH COSPEL AND THE SYNOPTISTS 


By Rev. F. W. Worsiery, B.D. 3s. net, 


THE SELF-REVELATION OF OUR LORD 

By Rev. J. €. V. Durewt, B.D. 5s. net, 
THE BACKCROUND OF THE COSPELS: or, Judaism in 
the period between the Old and New Testaments 


By Rev. Wa. Famweatuer, D.D. &s. net. 


PROF. ZAHN’S INTRODUCTION to the NEW TESTAMENT 
Translated from the last German Edition, and containing Professor Zaun’s 
very latest emendations. Three large volumes, 6s, net, 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES 
By Rev. Rosert Scort, D.D. 6s. net. 
“A work which no student of the literature and theology of the New 
Testament can afford to pass by.’’—Scotsman, 


KANT AND HIS PHILOSOPHICAL REVOLUTION 


By Professor R. M. Wenuer, Litt.D. 3s, 





In “‘ The Scholar as Preacher” Series. 4s. 6d. net each, 
CHRIST AND CHRIST'S RELICION 


By Dr. F. Homes Duppex, Lincoln College, Oxford, 


THE PROCRESS OF REVELATION 


By Canon G. A. Cooxsz, D.D., Oriel College, Oxford, 


SOME OF COD’S MINISTRIES 


By Dr. W. M. Macerecor, Edinburgh. 








T. & T. CLARK, 2° S2orss street, sommunon, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Lt& 
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From Chatto & Wéindus’s 
Spring List. 
MEN AND THINGS OF MY TIME. By the 


MARQUIS DE CASTELLANE. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 12 other Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 

As a young man, the Marquis de Castellane met all the notabilities 
of the Second Empire in his mother’s political salon ; he served in 
the Franco-Prussian War, a chapter on which forms one of the 
liveliest features of the book; and he was elected a member of 
the National Assembly, whose constitution and proceedings he 
subjects to the most biting satire. The book also contains 
personal reminiscences of such varied celebrities as Talleyrand, 
the Duc de Broglie, the Abbé Liszt, the Empress Augusta of 
Germany, Gambetta, and General Trochu. 


A New Book by Mr. RALPH NEVILL. 
LONDON CLUBS: their History and Treasures. 


By RALPH NEVILL, Author of “The Merry Past,” &c. With 
4 Coloured Frontispiece and 8 plates in monochrome, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


NEW COLLECTION OF ESSAYS AND STORIES 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
By 


LAY MORALS, and other Papers. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

[ Shortly. 
WORDSWORTHSHIRE: an Introduction to a 
Poet’s Country. 
St. John’s, Windermere. With a Photogravure Portrait of the 


Poet, Maps,‘and 47 Original Drawings by ARTHUR TUCKER, 
Lt.B.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
FIOTHERS AND FATHERS - 6s. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY (Mrs. Maxwell 
Armfield), Author of “Service,” &c. 


f, WOMAN ON THE THRESHOLD és. 


By MAUDE LITTLE, Author of “At the 
Sign of the Burning Bush.” 

“ How Dosie, after a life of hesitation and warring impulses 

* crosses the threshold between this life and the beyond in order to 

aid her beloved son, is the culminating incident of a story which 

bears the mark of sincerity and truth in every line, and which 

should make a definite mark on the thought of the day.”—Gentle- 
woman. 


BILLY 6s. 


By PAUL METHVEN, Author of “ Influences.” 


“ Written with the lightest touch, ending on a note of genuine 
feeling. It is, in fact, a mixture of farce and comedy, readable 
and amusing ; and the faults and virtues of the athletic girl are 
cleverly hit off in the character of the breezy Billy.”—Observer. 











A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


THE ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SAINT BONIFACE. Translated and Edited, with an 
Introductory Sketch of the Life of Saint Boniface, by Eowarp 
Kysim, M.A. With a Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, boards or 
cloth, 18. 6d. net; quarter-vellum, 2s, 6d. net ; three-quarter 
vellum, 68. net. [ Shortly. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Sm. 8vo. cloth, 2s, net each, leather 3s. net each. 
TALES AND FANTASIES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS OF LOVE, selected by FRANK SIDGWICK. 
With 10 Illustrations in colours by BYAM SHAW. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMZS—Vol. IV., from 1897 to 1901. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. [Shortly. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 


St. ‘Martin's Lane, London, W.C 


II, 


By ERIC ROBERTSON, M.A., Vicar of | 





Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books 





NEW 6s. 


FICTION. 


A brilliant satire upon a wsll-knowa section of the “ leisured class” 


LORD BELLINGER 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPH, 


By CAPTAIN HARRY GRAHAM. Cleverly Illustrated, 


A charming Novel of Irish life. 


THE SOUNDLESS TIDE 


By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. 





Ra TS: LL . 


** The announcement of the publication of a new book by Miss Loane never 


fails to awaken the attention of those who study the social 


problems connected 


with poverty, and desire that the solution of those problems shall be Consistent 


with common sense, humanity, and the preservation 
national assets—character.’’—Spectator. 


THE COMMON 


By M. LOANE, Author 


“ An Englishman's Castle,” &e. 


of that greatest of 


GROWTH 


of “The Queen's Poor,” 
6s. 





THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 


CECIL JOHN RHODES 
By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MICHELL, Member of the 
Executive Council, Cape Colony. 
2 vols, Illustrated, 30s. net 





New and Revised Edition of a deeply interesting and valuable work. 


and 
the 


FOOD 


Principles of Dietetics 


By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D., Physician to the 


London Hospital. 


“Our readers will find this most 
interesting, but amusing. A man of 


unheeding deserves to be called something uncomplimentary .’’—Spectator, 





Second Impression. 





London: Edward Arnold, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


16s. net. 


suggestive book not only intensely 
forty who reads it and goes his way 





8vo, Price 12s. 6d. net. 


STRENGTH & DIET 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE WITH SPECIAL 


REGARD TO THE 


LIFE OF NATIONS 


BY THE 


HON. R. RUSSELL. 


OPINIONS OF 


“The author must be congra- 
tulated on the systematic manner 
in which he has gone to work, and 
the wealth of material which he 
has collected. We heartily com- 
mend the book to our readers as 
forming the subject for interesting 
study and thought.” —Practitioner. 


“This book should be in every 
household. Capitally printed. 
Contains over 600 pages of matter 
of extraordinary interest from a 
national physique point of view.” 

—Physical Education. 


“A very mine of detail... . 
The indictment is unanswerable.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


** Exceedingly efficient. . . Than 
the question of diet none is more 
important, or more generally mis- 
answered. . .. A _ valuable 
volume.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The work, in a word, is en- 
cyclopredic and a treasury of 
valuable information on the im- 
portant subject it deals with.” 

—Literary World, 





THE PRESS. 


** May be well recommended to 
physical training instructors.” 
—American Gymnasia, 


“ An interesting and important 
contribution. Contains an im- 
mense amount of interesting and 
valuable matter, but is somewhat 
formless and ill-arranged.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


“ A powerful plea for a simpler 
form of life. Well reasoned from 
beginning to end.” 

—Temperance Record. 


“Interesting reading. Perbaps 


| its strongest recommendations are 


its completeness and the system- 
atic way in which the subject bas 
been dealt with.” 

—British Food Journal 


“This book is the most valuable 
compendium of facts relating to 
diet that it has been my good 
fortune to read during the last 30 
years.” —Herald of Health. 

“Every public man in every 
district should know this work. 

—Gloucester Journal. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
New York, Bombay anv CALCUTTA. 
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yesers. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


nn Viriamu Jones, and other Oxford 
Jo EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, D.Sc., &e., Hope 
the University of Oxford, With 5 Illustrations. 
<< ak Unland Postage, 64.) 
ro. 85. 60. etl of life. . . . We can wish nothing better for it than that it 
“= host n old lovers of Oxford and encourage younger generation to 
should confirm fulfilling her work.” —Dhe Times. 





ios. By . 
Professor of Zoology 2 





of the “‘Sunbeam.” By HORACE G. 
NSON. With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 6d.) 
oe of the latest cruise of the ‘‘ Sunbeam,”” owned and navigated 
nel Brassey. It tells of a journey to Iceland, Newfoundland and up the 
St. Lawrence. 


Essays on the Purpose of Art: Past and 
¢ Creeds of English Painters. By MES. RUSSELL 
BARRINGTON, Author of “Reminiscences of G. ¥. Watts,” &c. 
8vo, 128. 6d. net. (Inland postage Sd.) 


to thank Mrs. Russell Barrington for many interesting thoughts 
ons. There is scarcely a page which does not contain an idea of 
onthor has a real devotion ta her subject.and to that part of it 


which is best and most durable.” —Morning Post. 





« We have 





Cat’s Cradles from Many Lands. By 
KATHLEEN HADDON. With Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
“ Miss Haddon’s book comes as something of a revelation.”—Daily Mail. 








Regeneration: Being an account of the 
Social Work of the Salvation Army in Great Britain. By 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“An uncommonly well-written and interesting account.of the social work of 
the Salvation Army in this country. It answers well the wants of the many 
readers who wish to learn, from independent non-official sources, what this 
large religious organization is and what it does.”’— Scotsman, 








~~ TwO STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. 
By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. With 38 Maps and 8 Diagrams. 
SEVENTH EDITION. Revised (1908), 8vo, lis. net. 


Thesaurus of English Words and 
PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and Assist, in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.S. Enlarged and Improved by the Author’s Son, JOHN 
LEWIS ROGET, and with a full index. NEW IMPRESSION 1908. 
Crown 8vo, 9s, net. 





Unemployment: A Problem of Industry. 
By W. H. BEVERIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, formerly Sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall, SECOND EDITION, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 





A History of Commerce. By CLIVE DAY, 
Ph.D, Assistant. Professor of Economic History in Yale University. With 
34 Maps. FOURTH IMPRESSION, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Unland postage 5d.) 





Industrial Efficiency: A Comparative 
Study of Industria! Life in England, Germany, and America. By 
ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D, THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 





By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
Engiand in the Age of Wycliffe. 8vo. 6s. net. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
Garibaldi’s Defence of the R m Republi 
35 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. met.. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 
Garibaldi and the Thousand. With five Maps and numerous IIlustra- 
tions, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


With 7 Maps and 








WORKS BY THE LATE 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES. 


The Varieties of Religious Experience: a 
STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE. 8vo, 12s. net. 


The Will to Believe, anv oTHER ESSAYS IN 
POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to 
STUDENTS ON SOME OF LIFE’S IDEALS. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d 


Pragmatism: a New Name for Some Old 
WAYS OF THINKING. 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


The Meani T : A SEQU « 
MATISM.” a at 2 , saaleeaatiianeaesd 


A Pluralistic Universe: .ecrures on THE 
PRESENT SITUATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 5s. 6d. net, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


The Harry Furniss Centenary 
Edition de Luxe of the Works of 


W. M. Thackeray. 
With Bibli i Introduetion and Notes by LEWIS 
MELVILLE. Over 1500 of the Original Illustrations, and 
500 new Plates by HARRY FURNISS. In 20 Vols. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net per Volume. Limited to 500 copies, sold in sete 
only. To be issued two volumes monthly. 
[Tucsday. 


1. Vanity Fair. 
2. The History of Pendennis. [Tuesday. 
IUustrated Prospectus post free on application, 


‘Reminiscences. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L 
Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. nef, 


THE TIMES.—‘** We must leave our readers to cnier Sor themselves 
the many shrewd sayings with which the ‘Remin' ces’ a 

for if we were once to begin quoting them we should never be able to 
makeanend. They are to be found almost on every page.” 


The Glory of the Shia World. 
By Major P. M. SYKES, C.M.G. With many Ilustrations 
in the Text and 4 Coloured Reproductions of Persian 
Paintings, 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE ACADEMY.—" So thoroughly has the author entered into the 
Oriental mind, so perfectly has he imbued himself with the thoughts, 
the aspirations, the very inmost life of people from whom his 
hero is drawn, that to have taken Major Sykes, who describes himself 
as the transiator and editor, literally, is not on le, 
moreover, as great a compliment as can 
Books on Persia, Persian politics, 
relatively plentiful, and many of them give considerable into 
the life of the people with whom they deal. The present book, how- 
ever, differs from all these by the abundant light which it throws on 
the ideals, the thoughts, the customs, and life of the Persian 

ie.”” 


peo 
England in the Sudan. 
By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 


Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College, Cairo. With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


An Adventure. 


An Account of a Remarkable Psychological Experience. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Extra Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


TRUTH :—** AN ADVENTURE As the record at once of the most amaze 
and the best authenticated psychie story I have ever read.” 


Trevor Lordship. 
By Mrs. HUBERT BARCLAY. 6s. 
[Neat Week. 
«". A story of the married life of a husband and wife who fall 


in love after marriage. 
The Lay of Dolon he Tenth 
Book of Homer’s Iliad). some Notes on 


its Language, Verse, and Contents. With Remarks by the 
way on the Canons and Methods of Homeric Criticism. By 


ALEXANDER SHEWAN. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The International Law and Cus- 

tom of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Introduction by Sir JOHN 
MACDONELL. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

Truth in Religion. Studies in the 

Nature of Christian Certainty. 


By DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. net. 
New Testament Theology. ny pr. 


fessor HENRY C. SHELDON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


The Basal Beliefs of Christianity. 


By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
net. 


Essays on Russian Novelists. 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, MCA., Pu.D. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. . 


A Cyclopedia of Education. 
Edited by PAUL MONROE, Pu.D. With the Assistance ot 
Departmental Editors and more than 1,000 Individual Contri- 
butors. Vol. I. A—CHU. Illustrated Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


Social Adjustment. py scorr nearina, 
Pu.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Rural Hygiene. sy HENRY N. OGDEN, CE. 
Illustrated Crown S8vo, 6s. 6d. net. [Rural Science Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD., LONDON. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
DULCE DOMUM. 


BISHOP MOBERLY AND HIS FAMILY, 
By his Daughter (Miss C. A. E. Moberly). 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book contains some account of Winchester College during the 30 years 
of Bishop Moberly’s Headmastership, and tells of the intercourse which sub- 
sisted for many years between him and Keble, Coleridge Patteson, Dean 
Church, George Ridding, Charlotte Yonge, and many others whose names rank 
high in the annals of English life and the Church. Ye also gives an account of 
the beginning of the Salisbury Synod, of which diocese Dr. Moberly was 
Bishop, and will be found of very particular value and interest as a record of 
School and Church History. 


JOHN MURRAY: 


A Publisher and his Friends. 
Memoir and Correspondence of the second John Murray, with an Account of 
the Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. By SAMUELSMILES, LL.D. 
edited by THOMAS MACKAY. With Portraits. A Cheaper Edition, in One 
Volume. 28. 6d. net, 


PIE POWDER. 


BEING SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
By A CIRCUIT TRAMP. Larze Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“There is much sound Ig tning for the profession and some wholesome 
medicine for the public, and ¥ th the profession and the public, even if they are 
not seeking self-improvement, will find in it infinite entertainment.’’—The Times. 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL 
GARDEN PLANTS. 


By A. E. SPEER, F.R.H.S. Illustrated by Drawings taken from life by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


This book fillsa gap. Whilst giving a very complete and descriptive list of 
the species and varieties suitable for the garden border, the rockery, or pot 
work, it incidentally also includes such perennials as, on account of their being 
not quite hardy, have practically only one season and then die. 

Each plant is arranged alphabetically for convenience of reference, giving 
the generic name, its derivation, the natural order, the date of introduction, 
a general description of the habit and character of the species, the habitat, 
requirements of cultivation, period of flowering, height and colour of the flower. 


PROPHECY: JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN. 


CONSIDERED IN A SERIES OF WARBURTON LECTURES AT 
LINCOLN’S INN. 
By the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 





SEWERAGE SYSTEMS: their Design and Con- 
struction. A Practical Treatise upon the principles of the Design, 
Construction, and Maintenance of Town Sewerage Systems, with examples 
of existing works. By HUGH S. WATSON, A.M. Inst.C.E., with Legal 
Notes by ELIDYR B. HERBERT, Barrister-at-Law. 330 pages, 148 Dia- 
grams and Working Drawings. Royal 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. ust Published. 


THREE-PHASE TRANSMISSION. A Practical Treatise 
on the Economic Conditions governing the Transmission of Electric 
Energy by Underground and Overhead Conductors. By WM. BREW, 
M.L.E.E., late Chief Expert Assistant, Dublin Corporation Electricity 
Supply. 1986 pages, 82 illustrations, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Just Published. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS: their Action, Control, and 
Application. By FRANCIS B. CROCKER, E.M., Ph.D., Memb. 
British Inst. E.E. 297 pages, 158 illustrations. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

(Just Published, 


AERIAL OR WIRE ROPE-WAYS: their construction 
and management. By A. J. WALLIS-TAYLER, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
254 pages, 155 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Just Published, 


THE MODERN MOTOR CAR AND ITS MECHANISM. 
A Practical Handbook on the Management and Maintenance of the Car, for 
the use of Owners and Drivers. By W. GALLOWAY DUNCAN, M.1.M.E., 
late Demonstrator in Motor-Car Engineering at Heriot-Watt College, 


Edinburgh. 124 pages, with illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
(Just Published, 


SHORT SPECIFICATIONS of Materials, Labour, and Goods 
for Works connected with Building. By James Cubitt, Architect. 114 
pages, oblong demy 4to. 5s. net. [Just Published, 


THE ENGINEER'S YEAR BOOK FOR 1911. Comprising 
Forwule, Rules, Tables, Data and Memoranda. Forming a compendium 
of the Modern Practice of Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Marine, Gas, and 
Mine Engineering. By H. R. Kempe, with the collaboration of 
eminent specialists. 1,400 pages. 1,000 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

[Just Published. 





London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C., and 121a, Victoria Street, S.W. 





Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 
43 PICCADILLY, 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF 
BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF 
WHICH ARE ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR GIFTS, 
3 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 
Telegraphic Address :BooxmMEN, LONDON. Telephone: Marrartr 3601. 





nate 
Second Impression 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 

“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of 
recommendation in favour of the admirable 
little pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope that 
this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of 
the sale to the furtherance of the League's work, 
it is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers,and at all Messz-s, 
W. H. Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


SELF ws. 
rm OTHER 


By VICTORIA CROSS. 


A WONDERFUL BOOK. 





“ Monumentum aere perennius-” 
At all LIBRARIES, BOOKSTALLS, and BOOKSHOPS. 6:3. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN. 





“CORNHILL” 


For MARCH. Price One Snilling. 
READY FEBRUARY 27. CONTENTS. 


The Case of Richard Meynell, Chaps. 5-6 By Mas. Humrust 
Warp. 

The Authorized Version of the Bible : its Tercentary. By 
CaNON VAUGHAN. Ls 

The Leaves of the Tree—Professor Newton. By AgTHUS 
C. Benson. 

Temptin’ Providence. By Witt J. BaTCHELDER. 

The Hunting of the Snark. By Devernux Court. | 

In the Footsteps of Sinbad. By ‘THe SuBaLTEen. 

Margaret Elizabeth. By Dorzornea Deakin. duisien 

Garibaldi in South America: a new Document. By Gz0n® 
M. TREVELYAN. r- 

The Lost Iphigenia. Chaps. 8-12. By Aanzs and EcrrTo} 
he Sigt f the Pl h. I.—R Brownina. By Owsn 

At the Sign o e Plough. I.—Rosert Brownine. Dy Nh 
ees if kases Geensea. By Viscount Sr. CYBsS. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


DRAMATIC VALUES. By C. E. Mowracus, Author of 
“ 4 Hind Let Loose.” Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
charm, and epigrammatic deftness of style ‘ Dramatic Values’ is 


meat notable book of criticism siuce Henley’s ‘ Views and Reviews.’ *’— 


the 
and symmetry. 


Bet Bom. s have form and shai 
alkley and Max 


- . lished little essa: 
These beautifully polis the essays of Mr. 


I know nothing to them outsi 
Beerbohm.”’—Star. : 

“The book forms @ survey at once 
contemporary drama in Britain.” —G 


THE ASHES OF A GOD. By F. W. Bary, Author of 
“A Digit of the Moon.” With a Frontispiece. An Edition 
limited toe 350 copies uniform with the other quarto volumes. 


Feap. 4to, 5s. net. 


brilliant and just of the whole position of 
lasgow Herald, 


AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW. By F. W. Bary. 
Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Epwarp Gipson. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and 
Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge. With many illustrations and 
Maps. In7 vols. Vol. V. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


BRAHMS. By J. A. Fourier Marrtanp. With 12 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [New Library of Music. 
“ The book is full of thoughtful and luminous appreciation.” —Times, 


“ A fine and noble book, worthy of its subject.”—Manchester Courier, 
* A standard work on a great subjest.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


THE FORTUNATE ISLES: Life and Travel in 
Majorca, Minorea, and Iviza. By Mary Srvarr Boyp. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour, and 52 Pen-and-Ink Sketches 
by A. S. Borp, R.S.W. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Mrs, Boyd is a vivacious yet discreet guide.’’—Morning Leader, 


“One of the most readable travel books that have come our way.”"—Glasgow 
Citizen, 


THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. By Josrrn 
E. Morris, B.A. With 26 Illustrations, 2 Maps, and 7 Plans. 
Small pott Svo, gilt top, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 

NORFOLK. By W. A. Durr. With 30 Illustrations 
by B. C. Boutrsr, and from Photographs, and 3 Maps. Revised 
and Reset Edition. Small pott 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 


TINTORETTO. By Evetyn Marcn Parixires, Author 
of “The Frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel.” With 61 Plates. 
Wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 15s. net. [Classics of Art. 


THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. By F. J. Syst, 
Author of “A Book of Exmoor.” With 16 Mlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A book of wide and substantial learning expounded always in a lucid and 
interesting way.’’—Scotsman. 

“ A series of studies of medieval customs and institutions which will be at 
once interesting and instructive.—Truth, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVERIANS. By C. 
Grant Rozertson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
Tutor in Modern History to Magdalen College, Oxford, With 


7 Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Oman’s History of England. 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: a Study in Unrecog- 
nised Human Faculty. By Sm Oxrver Lopes, F.RS. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


FAMOUS SEA-FIGHTS FROM SALAMIS TO TSU- 
SHIMA. By Joun Ricnarp Hats. With 19 Maps and 13 





FICTION 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. By Marsorre Bowen, 


Author of “I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Second Edition. 
“ Miss ie Bowen is now a fixed star in the literary firmament. With a 
trenchant style she impresses on the mind clear-cut pictures of men and 
women engaged on great affairs of life. Here she has managed to engage our 
sympathies to the utmost. ‘Defender of the Faith’ is indeed a remarkable 
achievement.’’"— Morning Post. 
“It is a brilliant, but withal a sane and sober historical sketch. History's 
a ae touched with Miss Bowen's vivid, gorgeous colouring.’’—Daily 
‘onile. 


) “Miss Bowen has the sympathetic intuition which can transmute an 
imperf realised historical personage into a real human being. Her 
portrait of William charms us.’’—Times. 


“The story is full of stirring incidents, of intensely interesting situations 
and contains no little of quite charming romance.’’—Pall Mall Gasette, : 

“The story is well conceived, well written, full of animated dialogue, and 
bears the stamp of conscientious workmanship.’’— World. 


DEMETER’S DAUGHTER. By Epen Purtuporrs, 
Author of “The Secret Woman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 

“The book is a remarkably fine piece of work, compelling in its interest, and 
done with a fine sense of character.’’—Glasgow News, 

“The book is its author's best work—painful and humorous, light and of 
the deepest depths, and profoundly human always.’’—Odbserver. 

“Another strong and living portrait has been added to contemporary 
literature.” —Daily News. 

“A powerful, well-knit and moving tale,”’—Scotsman, 


THE CARD. By Axnotp Bennett, Author of “ Clay- 
hanger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Mr. Bennett is in his liveliest form in ‘ The Card.” .... It is true comedy 
of character. He has created a type for eternal laughter. He has ‘cheered us 
all up!’ "—Morning Post. 
“A most entertaining story, with never a dreary or a dismal note in it.” 
—Daily Chronicle 


THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. By Rozerr 
—_— Author of “The Garden of Allah,” &c. wah — 
. ortly. 


THE COIL OF CARNE, By Joun Oxennam. Crown 
8vo, 6s. Third Edition. 
“A refreshingly original romance. very well handled throughout.” 


—Morning Leader, 
LADY FANNY. By Mrs. Grorce Norman, Author of 
“ Sylvia in Society.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition 

“The story is really beautiful; it is told with delicacy and restraint, and a 
kind of humour that adds enormously to its effect.’’"— Punch. 

“The chief fascination of this brilliant novel is its complete naturalness; the 
people of the story are absolutely alive.”’—Tatler. 

“A moving story and exceptionally well told.”"—Times. 

“The story is full of interest, the character drawing excellent, and the 
delicate touch and exquisite finish of the whole is art, and the best of its 
kind.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 

ROSAMUND. By Bearrice Wuirsy, Author of “The 


Result of an Accident.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPLENDID ZIPPORAH. By Mavp Srerney Rawson, 
Author of “The Enchanted Garden.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The big ‘celloist is really splendid and the people she encounters are 
cleverly studied.’’— Dundee Advertiser. 


AT A VENTURE. By H. B. Maggiorr Warson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ A collection of charming fantastic stories, each almost perfect in its way.’’— 
Daily Express. 
* Mr. Watson is a high-spirited writer, and there is an immense amount of 
life in all these stories.’"—Daily Mail. 
Crown 


HERE AND HEREAFTER. By Barry Par. 
8vo, 6s. 

“ The stories have all the sanity, kindliness, and insight of Mr. Pain's best 
work.’’—Morning Leader. 
* All are extremely readable.”"’"—Daily News. 

THE WAY OF A MAN. By Emerson Hoven, Author 
of “The Mississippi Bubble.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This is a fine romance in which love and adventures of all kinds are 
admirably blended.’’— Daily Telegraph. 

“A tale full of strange adventure, the machinations of villainy and strong 
love interest.”"—Pali Mali Gazette, 

ALL THE WORLD WONDERED. By Leonarp 
Merrick, Author of “ Conrad in Quest of His Youth.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“* Few living writers have so deft a touch as Mr. Merrick.’’—Bvening Standard, 

“The dorsinant note of the book is one of delicate humour, but here and 
there it is strangely blended with pathos, and occasionally a deeper and still 
more serious chord is struck.” — World, 

“A very readable and clever book.”’—Yorkshire Post. 


THE PRINCESS VIRGINIA. By C. N. and A. M. 
Wittusson, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” With 
a Frontispiece in Colour by Arruur H. Buckuanp. Crown 
Svo, 2s. net. [ Shortly. 


CLEMENTINA. By A. E.W.Masow. Fifth and Cheap 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 





Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 





TRUBNER & CO, Ltp. 











A QUARTETTE OF TRAVEL BOOKS. 





Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. intend to publish early this Spring a quartette of rather notable travel books, ¢ 
» TWO 


of them dealing with Italy, one with Finland, and one with Canada. ‘The Canadian volume is from the pen of Mr. R, EY 
the clever young novelist, and will be entitled “ The Fair Dominion.” Mr. Vernede has seen, and describes delightful 
aspects of Canadian life unfamiliar to most visitors; the book will contain a number of reproductions in colour of 


drawings by Mr. Cyrus Cuneo. 


Miss Rosalind Travers, a writer whose name will be new to many, though it is connected with two successful books of 


ernede, 
y, Many 
beautiful 


Verse, 


is the author of the work on Finland, which Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. have in hand. It consists of a series of bri ht, inti 
unconventional letters written from different parts of the Duchy to half a dozen correspondents of divers types on Sere ; 
forming a consecutive narrative. They touch upon every phase of Finnish life and character. Finland, besides bein hab 
holiday-ground—fascinating especially to those on whom the beauties of Southern Europe have begun to pall—has 3 an ideal 
interest: for us in that it is the most Feminist country in the world. Miss Travers, herself a noted figure in the Feminist ne 
in England, naturally devotes special attention to this subject. The volume will be fully iHlustrated. nes 
The two Italian books, full particulars of which Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. will shortly: be in a position to announce, will 
a curious contrast. One of them is to be a popular handbook to Italy, by Mr. Dougias Sladen, devised on somewhat novel 4 pe “ 
illustrated by one hundred and sixty full page reproductions from photographs spevially provided by the Italian Gneten 
Mr. Sladen himself has had twenty years’ experience of Italian travel, and in this compact and attractive volume he ‘ison ten 
results at the disposal of visitors less well equipped. It will be found almost an indispensable, as well as a very companionable 
supplement to the ordinary Guide-books. It will be entitled “How to see Italy (by Rail)” ® 
Most people continue to traverse Italy by rail, but a motoring era has begun, and Mr. Paul C. Konody, in “ Through the 
to tho Apennines,” establishes his right to be regarded as one of its pioneers. In this volume, to be published by Messrs, K 


Paul & Co. early in April, he sets forth with infectious zest some 


of the impressions, experiences and adventures that befel him and 


his companions on their holiday trip in the “Cricket” along the highways and byways of Northern and Central Italy. The highways 
are open to everyone, but here and there along the byways are fascinating old towns and villages almost inaccessible by rail 
Mr. Konody has things to tell of many of these which will be new to the vast majority of his readers. His book will be 


profusely illustrated by reproductions of photographs taken by 


himself, as well as by a number of masterly pencil sketches by 


Mr. E. Rickards, the architect of the new Wesleyan Hall in Westminster, who was one of his companions on the trip. A ver 
effective design for the cover of the volume has been executed by Mr. Simpson. 7 


A CHESTERTON CALENDAR 


Size large crown 8vo. Ss. net. 

“Mr. G. K. Chesterton is a writer from whom it is easier to quote than from 
anyone else now alive. . . . However, as even the easiest tasks may be badly 
done, we hasten to declare that this selection is carefully made, beauti- 
fully arranged, and printed weaky in bold type, with a blank space 
below the text on every page, so that the reader may make his own 
comments. . .. There are many grades of seriousness and paradox, expressed 
in prose and verse, most of it stimulating and all of it interesting... ‘ A Ches- 
terton Calendar’ is a book to keep ; it will last its possessor well over the next 
New Year.’’— Westminster Gazette. 

‘A pleasantly made tome, gracious in garb, light and luxurious fn paper. . . 
Mr. Chesterton is something new in English thought ; he isa serious thinker 
who can play. with ideas, without losing his respect for them. His mind dances 
even capers, yet remains dignified. He is Merrie England turned philosopher. 
You realise all this very clearly in ‘A Chesterton Calendar’ , . . Perhaps, best 
of all the quotations in the volume are those selected from Mr. Chesterton's 
poetry. This is the least known side of his genius, but I have little 
doubt it will be the best known in the future.” 

. Hotproox Jackson in a full-page article in Black and White. 


FRANK BRANGWYN & HIS WORK. 


By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. 
Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

With 20 Illustrations in Colour, 16 in Collotype, and Cover Design by the Artist. 
Every phase of Frank Brangwyn’s art is dealt with in this splendidly pro- 

duced book: Oil, Pictures, Water Colours, Tempera Painting, Decorative 

Painting (including his mural panels for the Skinners’ Company), Sketches, 

Etchings, Designs for Household and Furniture, Stained Glass, &c. 

“The genius of Mr. Frank Brangwyn is one of the assets of the British 
School of painting and decorative art. His artis .. . individual to himself. .. 
It is uncommon, out-of-the-way, and the wonder is that so many of the public 
understand and delight in it. ‘Genius,’ said Froude, ‘commands recognition 
only when it has created the taste which is to appreciate it.’ Brangwyn, after 
a short but cruelly hard fight that almost bettered him, conquered recognition 
in a measure seldom bestowed on originality such as his, and all Europe had 
officially done him honour before the people of England were quite aware that 
a genius was in their midst. Heis now the hero of Mr. Walter Shaw-Sparrow’'s 
beautiful book.’’"—Mr,. M. H. Spretmann in the Graphic. 

N.B.—A Large- Paper Edition with extra illustrations, and two Etchings signed 
by the Artist, specially executed for this edition, the plates of which will 
afterwards be destroyed.. Limited to 160 copies for England and America. 
£5 5s. net. 


WALKS AMONG LONDON’S 


PICTURES. By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of “The 
Private Palaces of London’ and “ History of the Squares of London.” 
Small crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HIGH ROADS OF THE ALPS. 


A Motoring Guide to more than 100 Mountain Passes. By C. L. FREES- 
TON, F.R.G.S, With 114 Illustrations, for the most part from Photographs 
by the Author; together with several Sketch Maps indicating the Relation- 
ship of the various groups of Passes to each other, and a specially prepared 
Map of Alpine Territory generally, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net; also in 
leather, 148. net. 


THE LAKE OF COMO: Its History, 


Art, and Archwology. By the Rev. T. W. M. LUND, M.A. With 24 
illustrations from Photographs anda Map. Fcap. 8vo. Se. net. 


THE MARKHOR: SPORT IN 


CASHMERE. By COUNT HANS VON KOENIGSMARCE. LIllus- 
trated, Imp. l6mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THEOSOPHY: An Introduction to the 


Super-sensible Knowledge of the World and the Destination of Man. By 
RUDOLF STEINER, Phil. D., Vienna. Translated, with the approval of 
the author, from the third German Edition. Grown 8vo, cloth 38. 6d. net. 


PERSONALITY AND TELEPATHY. 


By F. C. CONSTABLE, M.A., Trin. Coll.,Cam. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


CRYSTALS, By Dr. A. E. H. Turron. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5@. 





PRACTICAL HINTS FOR PASTORAL 


WORK AMONG THE SICK. By HECTOR GORDON @ 
MACKENZIE, M.A., M.B., and A. é. HAYES, M.A. (Viear of Hee 
Trinity Lambcth, and Chaplainjof St. Thomas’ Hospital). Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d, net 


GREEK LOVE SONGS AND EPi. 


GRAMS. By J.A.POTT. With frontispiece in photogravure, PO 
8vo. Cloth, 1s 6d. net. In Lambskin, 2s. net. 4 Velvet Calf a 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN 


THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. H. K. MANN, Head 
of St. Guthbert’s Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Vols. IV-VIII. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps. 126. net. each. 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. 


By Dr. LUDWIG PASTOR. Authorized Translation from the German 
by the Rev. RALPH KERR, of the London Oratory, Vols, I—X, 
Demy 8vo, 128. net each. 


|'HISTORY OF ROME AND THE 


POPES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By HARTMANN GRISAR, S.J. 
Professor at the University of Innsbruck. Authorized Baglish Trans- 
lation. Ed. by LUIGI CAPPADELTA. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 16s. net. per vol. 


‘HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 


PEOPLE AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Translated 
by A. M. CHRISTIE. Complete in 16 volumes, Demy 8vo, per 2 vols. 25s. 


THE GRACES OF INTERIOR 


PRAYER: A TREATISE ON MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. By R. P. 
POULAIN, 8S. J. With a Preface by the Rev. D. Considine, 8. J. Trans- 
lated from the Sixth Edition by Leonora L. Yorke Smith. Demy 8vo. 10s. 
6d. net. “‘A perfect storehouse of information on the whole subject of 
prayer . . . This isa work which should be treasured by all who aspire 
as we all lawfully may, to know something experimentally here below of 
that Union of God which is to be our happiness hereafter. e translation 
is excellently done.’’—Month. 


THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF 


GAUDAMA, THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Anno- 
tations, the Ways to Neibban, and notice on the Phongyies, or Barmese 
Monks. By the Right Rev. P. Bigandet, late Bishop of Ramatha. In two 
volumes. Demy 8vo. 21s, net. 


THE LIFE OF HIUEN-TSIANG. By 


THE SHAMANS HWUI LI and YEN-TSUNG With a Preface contain- 
ing an Account of the Works of I-Tsing. By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A.,D.C.L, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE 


MAHOMEDAN POWER IN INDIA, TILL THE YEAR A.D. 1612. 
Translated from the Original Persian of Mahomed Kasin Ferishta by 
JOHN BRIGGS. M.R.A.S., Lieut.-Colonel in the Madras Army. To which 
is added an account of the Conquest, by the Kings of Hyderabad, of those 
narts of the Madras Provinces denominated the Ceded Districts and 

orthern Cirears, With copious Notes, Infour vols. Demy 8vo. .« 
each net. 


J. J. GARTH WILKINSON, M.D. 


F.R.G.8. A Memoir, withletters. By CLEMENT J. WILKINSON. With 

portrait, Demy 8vo. Dr. Wilkinson's position as translator and exponent of 

Swedenborg’s works is his chief claim upon memory and notice: but his 

friendships with the famous men of his long day, with Emerson, ¢ arlyle, 

Browning and others, should attract the interest of the general reader. 
Os. Gd. net. 


1 

THE ADVANCE oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Its History and Modern applications. By A. E. GARRETT, 3 Se. 
(Lond.) F.RB.A.S., and Dr. HERMAN VOGEL. With numerous ilus- 
trations in the text and full page reproductions, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. pet. 


THE MUTATION THEORY. § Experi- 


ments and Observations on the Origin of Species in the Vegetable King- 
dom, with Bibliography and Index. In two volumes, 114 illustrations m 








the text, and 12 beautiful colour plates, Royal 8vo. 18s. net, per volume, 





Catalogue of Spring Books will be sent Post Free on Application. 
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